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a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
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to the general purposes of the said Association: and the 
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THE SPLIT MIND 


HE sales of the New English Bible have outstripped 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover, but those who see this as 

a religious break-through are sadly deceiving them- 
selves. It is a symptom of the mass deception which per- 
vades our national life — the retention of outward religious 
forms from which the content has evaporated. When 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland denounce England as 
a ‘pagan’ country they are not far wrong. To pretend 
like Parliament and the BBC that Britain is a Christian 
country, merely because it has a Church by law established, 
is humbug. And it is sheer wishful thinking to suppose 
that by giving the Bible a modern idiom it can be made 
relevant to modern needs. The stumbling-block is not so 
much the archaic language as the obsolete ideas. Christian- 
ity as taught in the established Church is not just the 
Sermon on the Mount. The New Testament is about a 
miraculous birth and resurrection. To imagine that these 
allegedly historical events can be made more acceptable 
by tinkering with the language is to perpetuate the self- 
deception with which so much of contemporary apologetics 
is tainted. The confusion is made worse by excluding the 
Prayer Book from the language purge. So we are still 
left with the unedifying spectacle of clergymen using words 
which have both a public and a private meaning. Impati- 
ence with this double-talk has driven some to a Funda- 
mentalism which at least says what it means quite plainly, 
and others right out of the Church. 

Humanists do not claim a monopoly of intellectual 
integrity, but they regard all attempts to keep one’s cake 
and eat it as unworthy. Whatever argument we are 
engaged in we must be prepared to follow it through. 
It is beneath human dignity to halt halfway and invent 
elaborate subterfuges to show that what is obviously false 
in a straightforward sense is nevertheless true in some 
esoteric fashion. Humanists reject Christianity because they 
do not believe it is true. At the present time the most 
urgent challenge of humanism is for greater honesty in 
defending whatever position we adopt. It is not honest 
to say that in the second half of the twentieth century 
the Bible is easier to believe than ever before. To accept 
the traditional doctrines — or to explain them away — in 
an age of science divides the mind into two compartments. 
No amount of clever talk about ‘complementarity’ can 
heal the breach. Translating the Bible into common speech 
is a sham if it continues to be interpreted in uncommon 
speech. That is the last refuge of the split mind. 


Vian, Shi Loy 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








THE CHANGING MORAL CLIMATE 


REPORT published by 
At BMA deals with the 

effect of the relaxed moral 
climate on young people. It very 
sensibly points out that the 
change is not merely due to a 
different attitude of mind, but 
to greater material opportuni- 
ties. Teenagers no longer have 
to do their courting on the 
doorstep. The result is that more 
young girls have _ illegitimate 
babies and there is a startling 
increase in venereal disease. 
Last time I referred to this 
situation a correspondent chal- 
lenged me to reply to seventeen 
questions. Obviously I cannot 
write an article every time these 
notes are criticized, and I al- 
ready take up too much space 
in The Humanist. There has al- 
ways been a section of our 
movement in favour of what is 
sometimes called ‘sexual free- 
dom’. Those of us who doubt 
whether the customs of the 
Trobrianders can be trans- 
planted to modern society are 
denounced as prudes and spoil- 
sports. 

I was reproached, believe it 
or not, with resting my case on 
fear of consequences. Presum- 
ably we ought not to warn chil- 
dren that fire burns, that pro- 
miscuity may result in preg- 
nancy and/or VD. Let them go 
ahead and find out for them- 
selves—as lots of them already 
are doing. So far from discour- 
aging homosexuality in schools, 
let us provide better facilities. 
Then there will be no more 
imperialism or totalitarianism. 
We shall have got rid of the 
‘authoritarian character - struc- 
ture’. I fear that if the humanist 
movement adopts this sort of 
programme it will soon get rid 
of itself. 


Loose Thinking 


| Gereay the massive re- 
search necessary to estab- 
lish the thesis that ‘sexual sup- 
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pression in youth’ leads to 
‘authoritarian expansionist ten- 
dencies in society at large’. It 
cannot be proved from the 
ramblings of middle-class neur- 
otics on the couch. We should 
have to look at the history of 
empires and the upbringing of 
dictators from earliest times and 
in all parts of the world. Were 
Alexander, Julius Caesar, and 
Genghis Khan brought up in 
the Puritan tradition? I don’t 
know about Mussolini, but there 
was plenty of ‘sexual freedom’ 
in pre-Hitler Germany. Hypo- 
theses of this type are too easy 
to invent. They are examples 
of the loose thinking which 
makes non-academic psychology 
sO suspect among scientists in 
more rigorous disciplines. On 
the other hand, evidence that 
promiscuity causes unhappiness 
is all around us, The child vic- 
tims of broken homes and un- 
wanted pregnancies pay the 
penalty, and that is why it is not 
just of individual concern. 

No doubt in some more en- 
lightened society of the future 
these tragic consequences may 
not follow. But we have to help 
young people to adjust them- 
selves to the realities of the mid- 
twentieth century. It seems to 
me utterly irresponsible to en- 
courage them to run into a 
minefield. And even if VD were 
wiped out and contraception 
perfectly safe, I do not think 
the quality of our lives can be 
enhanced by _ depersonalizing 
sex. Humanists are not beatniks. 


Turning on the Heat 


ye Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in the United States 
has turned the heat on their 
Catholic President. They have 
lost no time. They want the 
Federal aid programme for 
schools to include long-term, 
low-interest loans for Church 
schools. The campaign, as might 
be expected, is expertly organ- 


ized. The congressional mail is 
flooded with letters from the 
faithful, stimulated by sermons 
and exhortations in 113 Church 
periodicals. Widespread publicity 
is also directed at non-Catholics, 
apart from direct lobbying, 
President Kennedy is obviously 
anxious to honour his election 
promise to keep Church and 
State separate. 

It remains to be seen whether 
he can resist the pressure or 
whether it will boomerang. The 
present situation is that the 
Supreme Court has ruled that it 
is improper to utilize a tax- 
supported public school system 
to spread any religious faith. 
Last month Michigan’s Attorney 
General ordered Bible instruc- 
tion to stop in the State schools, 
So the battle is on. 


Red Herring 


HILE the controversy over 

secular education is raging 
one would have thought that 
the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly 
would have refrained from 
comment. He did so obliquely 
by equating secularism with 
totalitarianism (meaning Com- 
munism). In an address to a 
conference of Roman Catholic 
high school teachers Mr Freder- 
ick H. Boland said: ‘There are 
thousands of young intellectu- 
als to whom the idea of free- 
dom means nothing because, 
having been deprived of their 
education of any idea of God, 
and having no firm conviction 
to put in its place, freedom for 
them simply means _ existence 
without purpose, and life itself 
has become flat, stale, and un- 
profitable.’ 

The New York Daily News, 
America’s largest circulation 
daily, evidently feared that its 
more obtuse readers might miss 
the point. Alongside the quote it 
published a cartoon with the 
caption, “The Red Intellectual’. 
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A dejected young man _ is 
slumped over books entitled 
Dialectic, Materialism, and Das 
Kapital. His back is turned to 
a shelf containing such titles as 
Faith in God, Patriotism, and— 
heaven knows why—Hamlet. 
Pretty crude, admittedly. To be 
an atheist is to be a Red. It is 
a short step to implying that to 
refuse State aid to Church 
schools is also to be a Red. 
It is really inexcusable that the 
supposedly impartial and judi- 
cious President of the General 
Assembly should lend himself 
to such propaganda whatever his 
personal opinions. 


The Logic of Massacre 

1R Charles Snow should earn 

the gratitude of all humanists 
for his fearless exposure of 
wrong thinking about war by 
scientists. In an article in En- 
counter he drew attention to the 
calculations of certain American 
experts on the effects of nuclear 
war. They are arguing that 
since the first nation to strike 
would put some ninety per cent 
of the victim’s retaliatory power 
out of action—probably killing 
about 100 million Americans or 
Russians—the sensible thing is 
to get your blow in first. How 
can ordinary decent people think 
in this terrible way? The 
answer is given in Sir Charles 


Snow’s other disclosure about. 


the acceptance of area bombing 


¢ in the last war. We were so 


squeamish when war started that 
I recall orders being given on 
the first sorties against shipping 
in the Kiel Canal not to bomb 
if there was any risk of hitting 
houses. In 1942, however, Linde- 
mann circulated a paper to the 
Cabinet and _ Service chiefs 
claiming that the war could be 
won by strategic bombing. All 
that was necessary was to des- 
troy fifty per cent of working- 
class houses in towns with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. Middle- 
class houses were not so densely 


' concentrated and would waste 


bombs. 

The public had to be told 
that we only attacked military 
targets. The Cabinet and those 
who did the job knew better. 
They knew that precision is in 


any case impossible with in- 
cendiaries. But the whole ghastly 
business was a miscalculation. 
Sir Henry Tizard was ignored 
when he protested that the esti- 
mated damage was five times 
too high. A _ post-war survey 
showed that it was ten times 
too high. Our own moral stan- 
dards were the worst casualty. 
We were driven on by remorse- 
less logic to accept Hiroshima 
and to contemplate the fantastic 
holocaust now possible. 


Humanist Honoured 


IR Charles Snow appeared on 

television in Panorama with 
Ritchie Calder to discuss Lord 
Attlee’s statement that none of 
the statesman who approved 
of the use of the first atomic 
bomb had any idea that it could 
cause genetic damage. Both were 
astonished by this confession of 
ignorance. For long they have 
both been tirelessly calling at- 
tention to the gulf between 
politicians and scientists, but it 
was evidently even wider than 
they feared. It is all the more 
unfortunate that when scientific 
advice was sought by the Cabi- 
net—as in the case of’ Churchill 
and Lindemann — the wrong 
expert was chosen. Sir John 
Anderson was a member of the 
Government at the time, and as 
a scientist himself he must have 
been aware of the genetic effect 
of radioactivity. His silence is 
puzzling, but perhaps Lord 
Attlee is right in thinking that 
it would have made no differ- 
ence if he had spoken. If the 
last War is anything to go by, 
the way in which modern war 
is waged is determined by the 
type of weapons available. The 
end justifies the ‘means. 

Ritchie Calder cannot accept 
this amoral attitude. He was so 
anxious not to miss the Alder- 
maston march that he timed his 
trip to America so that he could 
step out of the procession when 
it reached London airport and 
catch his plane. Whatever one’s 
opinions of his unilateralism, 
one cannot help admiring his 
sincerity and boundless energy. 
Shortly before leaving on this 
lecture tour he published yet 
another book, The Inheritors 


(now serialized in the Sunday 
Telegraph), and received the 
Kalinga Prize for 1961. This 
is awarded by an international 
jury appointed by UNESCO and 
is worth £1,000. It is given for 
‘bringing science to the people’. 
Former winners were also pro- 
minent humanists—Sir Julian 
Huxley and Earl Russell. 


The Supreme Humanist 
‘TS it too late to rescue a noble 
word from degradation?’ 
asks a correspondent in The 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘In 
the past few years there has 
grown up the habit of saying 
“humanism” instead of “athe- 
ism”. A body of freethinkers, 
headed, I believe, by Sir Julian 
Huxley, define humanists as 
those who believe in the broth- 
erhood of man while denying 
any supernatural element in the 
universe. The writer then 
argues that ‘the Almighty him- 
self is a humanist, in that he 
contrived the incarnation’. 
Clearly Sir Julian Huxley can- 
not compete on this basis. He 
has long advocated ‘scientific 
humanism’ as distinct from what 
Maritain calls “True Humanism’, 
meaning the philosophy of St 
Thomas Aquinas. I was present 
when he gave an excellent ex- 
position at the first Congress 
of the International Humanist 
and Ethical Union in 1952. Next 
year I hope to attend the third 
Congress in Oslo, and I expect 
to meet delegates from all parts 
of the world. There are human- 
ist journals in the United States, 
Holland, and India, not to men- 
tion this country. We have a 
Humanist Council, a Humanist 
Broadcasting Council, and a 
University Humanist Federation. 
The word has come to stay, 
whether we like it or not, and 
in a sense it has been forced 
upon us by our opponents. Per- 
sonally I am grateful to them 
for enabling us in this way to 
lay greater emphasis on what 
we believe instead of harping 
on what we don't believe. I 
can’t imagine why Christians 
should want to steal the label. 
Aren’t they satisfied with being 
called ‘Christian’? 
Hector HAWTON 
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Cosmology and Creation 


by ANTONY FLEW 


A philosopher examines some implications of 
the controversy between Hoyle (right) and Ryle 


HANKS to the work of Prof Martin Ryle 
and his Cambridge team of radio-astro- 
nomers, cosmology and even creation have 
been in the news. On the technical and scientific 
aspects the philosopher as such is not qualified 
to speak. But cosmology, even the most scientific 
of cosmology, has methodological presuppositions. 
Its findings, too, may have a bearing on matters of 
religion and world outlook. Such presuppositions 
and such questions are partly though not exclu- 
sively one but not the only concern of philosophy. 
The theory which the Cambridge team claims 
to have disproved was developed by Hoyle, Bondi, 
and Gold. Its key idea is that of a ‘ steady-state 
universe ’, without beginning and without end. 
Bondi himself, in a paper called appropriately 
‘Some Philosophical Problems of Cosmology ’, 
has explained why he and his colleagues started 
from this notion. 

The usual approach has been to begin from our 
knowledge of things as they now are. The cosmo- 
logist then proceeds on a gigantic assumption. He 
assumes that all the various laws and principles 
which have been found to obtain so far, at least 
within the range of those observations and ex- 
periments which scientists have already contrived 
to make, have in fact obtained and do now ob- 
tain and will in the future continue to obtain in 
all places whatsoever. He assumes further that 
there are no major and relevant new laws and 
principles still waiting to be discovered. It is upon 
these enormous assumptions that he goes on to 
try to calculate how in general the universe must 
have developed in the past and how in general it 
must develop in the future. 

In some form or other these assumptions are 
no doubt essential to any cosmology with scienti- 
fic pretensions. The fact that they are almost 
certainly mistaken must make all such specula- 
tions unusually precarious. Worse still, suppose 
the cosmologist finds — as he usually does — that 
upon these assumptions he is forced to the con- 
clusion that the initial and the final states of the 
universe must have been and be going to be ex- 
ceedingly different from that of the present day, 
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then his theory suffers 
from a peculiar and in- 
teresting internal tension. 
It is constructed on the , 
assumptions that all and only those laws and 
principles which have so far been discovered do 
in fact obtain universally at all times and in all 
places. Yet precisely these assumptions lead him 
to the conclusions that there must have been and 
must be going to be conditions so extremely 
different from any so far studied as to make it 
virtually certain that these basic assumptions could 
not be correct. Worst of all is the suggestion made 
by some cosmologists that the actual laws of 
Nature themselves are changing. 

The new move made by Hoyle and Bondi was 
an attempt to avoid these difficulties. Their theory 
starts from a working hypothesis which they call, 
rather pretentiously, ‘the perfect cosmological 
principle’ (PCP). This states that ‘ the large scale 
aspect of the universe is the same at all times and 
at all places’. They then proceed to work out 
what would be the present consequences if this 
principle were to be true. One of these is the 
surprising conclusion that there would have to be 
what — misleadingly —they call a continuous 
creation of hydrogen atoms; but at a rate so low 
that there could be no practical possibility of a 
direct experimental proof or disproof. Another 
more obvious and more immediate consequence 
is that the stars and galaxies must in the past have 
been just about as evenly distributed as they 
appear to be today, and no more and no less 
widely scattered. 

Thanks to the well-known fact that both light 
and radio signals take time to travel, this second 
and obvious consequence is one which it is prac- 
ticable to test. As Bondi said in 1953: ‘ Though 
present observations are still insufficient it seems 
likely that within ten to fifteen years the decision 
can be made.’ At the same time he added: 
observational disproof of the PCP would com- 
pletely destroy the steady-state theory, since the 
PCP is logically prior to the theory.’ 

It is precisely this direct observational disproof 
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which Ryle and his team claim to have provided. 
If their claim can be sustained, then the PCP is 
out; and so, too, is the steady-state theory based 
upon it. The way would apparently be quite open 
for the rival theory involving the notion of an 
evolving universe. 

To me, I must confess, this would be a matter 
for regret. Of course the facts are as they are, and 
there is nothing for it but to discover and to face 
them. Yet quite apart from any more personal 
and aesthetic preferences one may have, one way 
or other, there is at least one scientific reason for 
hoping that the PCP may even yet be saved. For 
consider the grounds given by the steady-state 
theorists for postulating that principle in the first 
place. As we have seen, they hoped thereby to 
avoid that peculiar and interesting internal tension 
described earlier. This threatens to disrupt all 
cosmological theories developed in the usual way, 
and involving consequences radically inconsistent 
with the PCP. If that principle is indeed untrue, 
as it now seems that it is, then the whole attempt 
at a scientific cosmology is a much more pre- 
carious enterprise than it might have been. We 
may thus be reduced to agnosticism where we had 
hoped for knowledge. 

There are also some theological consequences. 
Certainly it is entirely wrong to think that an 
evolving universe theory entails that in the begin- 
ning God created the world: just as it is quite 
wrong to be misled by the unfortunate employ- 
ment of the phrase continuous creation into con- 
struing steady-state theory as committed to the 
view that God is for ever engaged in slipping the 
odd hydrogen atom into the universe. On the 
other hand, it would be quite correct to insist that 
— while neither theory strictly implies any positive 
theological conclusions — the idea of an expand- 
ing universe is, as far as it goes, at least consistent 
with the notion of creation in the beginning, 
whereas steady-state theory could not be recon- 
ciled with this at all. 

To appreciate how much or how littie this may 
mean for the theologian one needs to grasp a 
distinction of which St Thomas made much in 
his Treatise on the Creation. Put in modern terms, 
this involves a contrast between two senses of 
creation. In the first, the simple or layman’s, to 
say that the universe was created by God is to 
say quite straightforwardly that he made it, ‘in 
the beginning ’. In the second, the sophisticated or 
theologian’s, to say that the universe is God’s 


creation is to say only that it is absolutely depen- 
dent on God; and that if he were not constantly 
sustaining it it would cease to exist. 

Now clearly, or at any rate fairly clearly, to 
believe that the universe was created in the first 
sense is not necessarily to believe that it is in the 
second, You might very well hold —as has been 
held —that God in the beginning made a world 
capable of running on without constant onto- 
logical underpropping. Conversely, to maintain 
that the universe is for ever dependent on God 
is not in the least inconsistent with maintaining — 
as again has been done—that it is also co- 
eternal with him, The steady-state theory pre- 
cludes while its explosion rival permits the 
suggestion that the universe was, in the straight- 
forward layman’s sense, in the beginning created. 
But both theories are consistent with the sophis- 
ticated theological contention that, in the second 
sense, it is created ; that it is the totally dependent 
creature of an infinite Creator. 

It is, however, perhaps of more than merely 
historical interest that Thomas himself, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of his particular 
Catholic faith, believed: both that the universe 
was created (in the former sense); and that it is 
created (in the latter sense). Yet he insisted, 
against murmuring charges of heresy, that only 
the second of these two propositions could be 
demonstrated. The first is simply revealed. 

This, by the way, is a fact which should suggest 
that it is a mistake to interpret the second of his 
Five Ways—the argument to a First Cause — 
as if it were an attempt to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of a first and divine cause in a temporal as 
opposed to hierarchical order. Construed in this 
vulgar fashion, the subtle and obscure Second 
Way becomes a simple and quite egregiously 
fallacious argument. So construed, it proceeds 
briskly from the premise that everything must 
have a cause to the conclusion that there must be 
a first and uncaused cause, to set the ball rolling. 
Here the conclusion suggested not merely does not 
follow from the premise from which it is sup- 
posedly derived. It actually contradicts it. And 
furthermore, if this were the conclusion which 
Thomas thought that he had demonstrated here, 
then the claim that he had thus demonstrated it 
would have been itself inconsistent with his dar- 
ing insistence that the fact that the universe had 
a beginning is a truth known only through 
revelation. 
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WHERE LAWRENCE WENT WRONG 


by R. C. CHURCHILL 


Lawrence’s gamekeeper hero is the product of a 
myth about a rural past when sex was unspoiled 


HE best-selling novel of 1961 appeared at 
the end of 1960, and before next Christmas 
some hundreds of thousands of English 
readers will have read for the first time what is 
probably D. H. Lawrence’s weakest novel of any 
importance, and many of them will never read any- 
thing else he wrote. This is doubly unfortunate: in 
the first place because Lawrence was the author of 
half-a-dozen of the best novels of the century, 
from the early Sons and Lovers to his last work 
The Man Who Died; and in the second place 
because Lady Chatterley’s Lover is not his weak- 
est novel by reason of its style — on the contrary, 
it is very readable indeed compared with 
Kangaroo or The Plumed Serpent—but by 
reason of the assumption behind it, which is 
historically false yet has in turn been widely 
assumed to be true. 

The underlying theme of the novel, and the 
reason for its being written, is briefly this: that 
the industrial revolution, which began in the late 
eighteenth century, has not only spoilt the natural 
(actually, of course, the man-made) beauty of the 
countryside, but has upset the traditional relations 
between men and women, in particular making 
the sex relationship either shameful or a subject 
for sniggers, in place of the frank and natural 
attitude of the rural past. Smutty streets and 
smutty talk have appeared together. Lawrence’s 
gamekeeper hero expresses the author’s own point 
of view — as we know from the Letters — when 
he argues that to use the old, so-called Anglo- 
Saxon words for sexual parts and functions will do 
something at any rate, if not very much, to restore 
a healthier attitude. 

Some of us may feel that Lawrence was flinging 
wide the stable door after the horse had gone to 
the knackers; but that is not the most serious 
flaw in the argument. We should naturally expect, 
from the point at issue, the healthier attitude of 
the pre-industrial past to be reflected in literature ; 
but that is precisely what we do not find. We 
know, of course, that there is a certain distinction 
between literature and life, between what is writ- 
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ten down for public perusal and what is said in 
private. Even in Victorian times there was, no 
doubt, particularly in country districts and the 
new industrial villages, a great deal more freedom 
of speech than we should suppose from a reading 
of Victorian literature; the complaints of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Hardy against the grow- 
ing influence of Mrs Grundy are further evidence. 
And in the age of that fine old Regency gentleman 
Dr Bowdler — so often called a Victorian, though 
he published his edition of Shakespeare in 1818, 
before the Queen was born —there was even 
greater discrepancy, one imagines, between what 
was deemed fit for publication and what was said 
in private life. 


No Frankness to be Found 


Bearing this in mind, we should nevertheless 
expect, from the assumption behind Lady Chatter- 
ley, that before the late eighteenth century English 
literature was full of frank treatment of sexual 
matters and correspondingly free from bawdiness. 
But by the standards of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Chapters 10-16, there is no frank treatment of 


J 





sexual matters in any of the English writers of 


the eighteenth century. You can search the novels , 


of Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, 
and the rest, and you will discover or rediscover 
much of what Lawrence hated most of all: that 
is, suggestiveness or bawdiness; but no trace of 
a frank and detailed treatment of sex (save in 
Boswell’s private journals) and not a_ single 
* Anglo-Saxon’ word. 

Swift, it is true, tells us in Anglo-Saxon about 
Celia’s usual offices; but apart from that and a 
few similar expressions in other writers, the 
eighteenth century, years before James Watt’s 
grandmother put the kettle on the hob, was almost 
Victorian in its sexual reticence and almost strip- 
tease-age in its sexual suggestiveness. ‘ Joseph no 
sooner -heard she was in bed,’ writes Fielding, 
‘than he fled with the utmost eagerness to her. A 
minute carried him into her arms, where we shall 
leave this happy couple to enjoy the private re- 
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wards of their constancy.’ Private rewards, by 
Herbert! Why are not we told exactly what oc- 
curred, as we are with John Thomas and Lady 
Jane, when Constance was rewarded? What 
surprising mealy-mouthedness in this natural, 
rural age! 

But perhaps the industrial revolution can be 
pushed a little further back. Let us look at the 
seventeenth century. Bunyan is supposed to be 
earthy, but by the standards of Lady Chatterley 
his earthiness in sexual matters is not very strik- 
ing. The Restoration poets and dramatists are full 
of bawdy talk, but bawdiness, by Laurentian 
standards, is the exact opposite of frankness. 
Dryden, as well as Milton, preserves an ‘ indus- 
trial’ reticence where the detail of sexual matters 
is concerned ; and the schoolboy who applies to 
the Jacobean Holy Bible for information comes 
away little wiser than before. 

But what of the free and spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when in fact you had to go to 
church on Sundays whether you wanted to or not, 
when you had to eat fish on certain other days 
whether you wanted to or not, and when there 
was a rigid censorship over every printed or 
publicly spoken word? Surely we can find some 
natural, rural language among the Elizabethan 
dramatists? What we do find, on the contrary, is 
enough bawdiness to sink the entire French navy, 
particularly in Shakespeare, who had perhaps the 
most bawdy mind of any English writer before 
Sterne. 


The Missing Word 

Not a single opportunity for sexual suggestive- 
ness does Shakespeare ever let slip; he is full of 
references to country matters, things that might 
be cut shorter, etc, to the great delight of his 
audience and to the scandal of Puritan pulpits. 
But this is hardly frankness: by Laurentian 


? standards, what unnatural reticence, what indus- 


trial smut, resides in the use of that word ‘things’! 
Why did not Shakespeare tell us what things, as 
Mellors does in Chapter 14? The agrarian prob- 
lems of the sixteenth century have much to 
answer for... . 

If you had asked Shakespeare himself, he would 


| probably have replied that he had his duty to his 


audience, who were even fonder of smutty talk 
than he was; he had furthermore his duty to his 
fellow actors, who did not desire, any more than 
he did, their tongues to be cut out, or their ears 


docked, or whatever punishment might have been 
thought fit for using natural, rural language in 
that natural, rural age. In his poems he could be 
a little more explicit, but not very much by 
Laurentian standards. 

There is more classical conversation than 
natural rural action when Venus tries to seduce 
Adonis or Tarquin rapes Lucrece, After some 
pages, action indeed occurs in the latter instance: 
‘This said, he sets his foot upon the light’; but 
Shakespeare does not attempt to penetrate the 
darkness save in the most general terms and we 
are told as little of what precisely Tarquin did 
with Lucrece — though probably 

no more 
Than thou and I have done before 
With Bridget and with Nell — 
as of what Romeo did with Juliet, Joseph with 
Fanny, or Steerforth with Little Em’ly. We have 
to use our imagination, in a thoroughly industrial 
manner, on the slight clues provided. Frankness, 
on the other hand, leaves nothing to the imagi- 
nation ; all the lights are left burning, the priva- 
cies are made public, and the entire sexual process 
is described to the reader in a mixture of medical 
and ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ phraseology — as in Chapters 
10-16 of the traditional Puritan masterpiece under 
discussion. 

Ah, but what about Chaucer? Surely there is 
gamekeeper’s plenty here, in those jolly, un- 
buttoned Middle Ages? There is certainly plenty 
of bawdiness, plenty of digs-in-the-ribs, as in other 
literature of the period. What is more difficult to 
find is any detailed description of the sexual act 
or any of those four-letter words which are sup- 
posed to be such a feature of pre-industrial liter- 
ature. Those that do occur are not usually of the 
Laurentian kind, and you have to search hard 
even for them. There is no———in Chaucer, as 
there is no —— in Fielding or —— in Bunyan; 
these expressions, so far as literature is concerned, 
are entirely twentieth-century. The word —— was 
first printed in England in 1936, the word —— in 
1960; no previous printer would have dared to 
use them. 

Instead of the word —— Chaucer uses the word 
‘And at the window out she put her 
——’, to quote, appropriately enough, the Pen- 
guin modern version. And even this phrase, full 
of natural rural beauty as it is, is merely a bawdy 
remark in a very bawdy story: the reverse of 
Laurentian frankness. Chaucer, like Shakespeare, 
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is full of bawdiness ; the difference between them 
and authors who give us nothing else is, of course, 
that their bawdiness, although very great, is only 
one small aspect of their work: they have many 
other attractive features, even if they are absurdly 
reticent, by Lady Chatterley standards, in their 
sexual detail. 

When Alan goes to bed with the miller’s 
daughter, and we might have expected a detailed 
account of the extraordinary proceedings, 
Chaucer, like Shakespeare and Fielding, fobs us 
off with a few well-chosen words, adding — just 
as we were getting interested— Now, Alan, play! 
For I will speak of John.’ 

There was, of course, no gamekeeper among the 
Canterbury pilgrims, and so we have no Game- 
keeper’s Tale. Chaucer might possibly have writ- 
ten it in Laurentian language for private circu- 
lation in manuscript, but a hundred years later 
Caxton would not have dared to print it. And 
Caxton’s prudence would have been shared by 
other printers, both before the industrial revolu- 
tion and during it. The good old rural days, when 
men spoke to women almost exclusively in four- 
letter words, are themselves a gamekeeper’s tale 
which has to be taken with a good deal of salt. 

Was Lawrence, therefore, completely mistaken? 
I prefer to say that the assumption upou which 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is based was an aber- 
ration of genius, similar to William Morris’s 
imaginary Middle Ages, which need not affect — 
as it does not affect with Morris — our admiration 
for, and our debt to, Lawrence as a whole. Some 
of the criticism of our industrial civilization, in 
Lady Chatterley and elsewhere, is true enough 
and can scarcely be repeated too often. (It has, 
of course, to be brought up to date slightly: ‘ the 
plaster-and-gilt horror of the cinema’ no longer 
displays A Woman’s Love but Sons and Lovers.) 

On the particular point of sexual frankness in 
language, Lawrence was more wrong than right, 
and that is the side of the novel which will in- 
evitably have most influence on those who come 
fresh to Lawrence in 1961, never having read a 
word of him before. The industrial revolution he 
had in mind cannot have been the nineteenth 
century one ; it must have existed before Chaucer, 
perhaps before English literature. If it was as 
mythical as Morris’s thirteenth century, we are in 
no position to smile. In history, almost as much 
as in literature, it is advisable to leave something 
to the imagination. 
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Education, Religion, 
and Hypocrisy 


by CYRIL BIBBY 


A well-known educationist deals 


with humanist teachers’ problems 
NGLAND has a proud history of toleration 
fk in matters religious, and it is one We must 
be watchful to maintain. This toleration has 
never been a matter of indifferentism, but rather 
one of recognizing the right of each individual to 
his own religious belief or unbelief without penali- 
zation. The puritan tradition, with its emphasis on 
individual conscience, provides a barrier against 
clerically imposed orthodoxy, and a series of 
struggles through the centuries has removed most 
of the civil disabilities formerly suffered by Non- 
conformists, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 

In the field of education, unfortunately, sec- 
tarian dispute long delayed advance. Religious 
tests for graduation at Oxford and Cambridge 
were removed in the nineteenth century, and the 
newer universities imposed no such tests, but the 
education of the children of the people was so 
bedevilled by religious controversy as to prevent 
the provision of satisfactory schooling for many 
decades. Cutting through this controversy, 
Forster’s Education Act of 1870 prohibited the 
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teaching of denominational doctrine in Board 
schools, but most School Boards followed that of 
London in permitting Bible reading. Sectarians 
soon sought to evade this religious compromise, 
but their efforts were largely defeated. Later legis- 
lation entrenched the ‘ conscience clause ’, allow- 
ing parents to withdraw their children from 
religious instruction and worship, and until 1944 
elementary schools might give such instruction 
only at the beginning and end of the school 
session. No doubt there were individual head and 
assistant teachers who sought to proselytize their 
pupils, but at any rate the State sought seriously 
to prevent it. 

The 1944 Education Act changed things com- 
pletely. It was laid down that in all primary and 
secondary schools within the State system the day 
should begin with a corporate act of worship; 
religious instruction was made the one centrally 
imposed subject of the curriculum ; the restriction 
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on the times of the day when it might be given 
was removed; parents were given the right to 
withdraw their children under certain conditions 
for denominational instruction during school 
hours or even to ask for such instruction on the 
school premises ; and it was arranged that a num- 
ber of ‘reserved’ teachers in controlled schools 
should be paid from public funds to give denomi- 
national instruction. The novel wartime joining 
of forces by the Established Church, the Church 
of Rome, and the Free Churches had paid good 
dividends. 


Dubious Safeguards 

This considerable extension in the State sub- 
sidization of religious instruction, including deno- 
minational instruction, was strongly opposed both 
in and out of Parliament, but eventually its op- 
ponents gave way in the interests of the great 
general improvement of education which the Act 
promised, In any event, it was argued, the Act 
provides certain safeguards of religious freedom, 
which may briefly be paraphrased as follows: 


(1) No pupil may be excluded from a county 
or voluntary school on the grounds that he 
attends or does not attend any Sunday School 
or place of worship. 

(2) Parents have the right to withdraw their 
children from religious worship or instruction 
in the school. 

(3) In a county school, the collective religious 
worship shall not be denominational nor the 
religious instruction include any denominational 
catechism or formulary. 

(4) The number of ‘reserved’ teachers in a 
controlled school shall not exceed one-fifth of 
the total teaching staff (each part of five count- 
ing as five). 

(5) The head teacher of a controlled school 
shall not be a reserved teacher (although the 
school managers or governors may make repre- 
sentations to the local education authority 
about any proposed appointment). 

(6) In a controlled school the religious in- 
struction shall be in accordance with the 
‘agreed’ syllabus which has been adopted. 

(7) No teacher may be debarred from em- 
ployment in a school (except in an aided school 
or as a ‘reserved’ teacher in a controlled or 
special agreement school) by reason of his 
religious opinions or attendance or non-atten- 


dance at religious worship, nor may he be 
required to give religious instruction. 

(8) No teacher may be deprived of, or dis- 
qualified for, any promotion or other advantage 
by reason of his religious opinions or attendance 
at religious worship or giving religious instruc- 
tion. 


How far, in fact, are these safeguards a reality? 
The question could not be answered with certainty 
short of a searching investigation, but it may be 
suspected that the correct answer in some cases 
would be ‘scarcely at all’. 

Pupils may not be excluded from school be- 
cause they do not attend Sunday Schools or places 
of worship, but there are schools where the pres- 
sure put on the children amounts almost to com- 
pulsion. Parents may not be refused the right to 
withdraw their children from religious worship or 
instruction in school, but they are scarcely ever 
informed of their rights and any child who is so 
withdrawn may be made to feel something of a 
pariah. There are county schools whose collective 
act of worship includes sections of the Anglican 
service ; there are local authority schools where 
the Roman Catholic pupils are taken apart for 
separate religious services and instruction. 


The Risk Must be Faced 

The Act may limit the number of ‘reserved’ 
teachers in a controlled school, but the head of 
such a school has been heard to say that he would 
not have any teacher on his staff who was not in 
sympathy with its denominational beliefs. The Act 
provides that the head of a controlled school shall 
not be a ‘reserved’ teacher, but the chances of 
such a headship being given to anyone not deno- 
minationally committed are pretty slim. The Act 
‘ protects ’ the teacher against any refusal of em- 
ployment in a county or controlled school, or 
against any deprival of promotion, on religious 
grounds, but a teacher who refuses to attend 
religious assembly is most unlikely to receive 
promotion. It is almost impossible to prove illeg- 
ality in all these matters, but he would indeed 
be bold who would assert that the safeguards of 
the Act are generally applied in spirit even where 
the letter is obeyed. 

In The Humanist of February 1961 a corres- 
pondent from Newcastle-upon-Tyne seeks to as- 
sure readers ‘ that the Newcastle Education Com- 
mittee has at all times been concerned to see that 
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unorthodox opinion has been, at any rate, repre- 
sented in appointments to headships’. This may 
be true, but the facts adduced are not very con- 
vincing. Reference is made to the appointment of 
an ‘atheist ’ headmaster — of whom we are told, 
“when leading the morning act of worship, he 
was liable to bawl at an inattentive child: “ Re- 
member that we are talking to your God and 
Maker! Concentrate, boy, concentrate! ” In the 
staff room an hour later he would take a tough 
atheist line’. 

What, one may ask, was such a man doing, 
leading an act of worship? Presumably, one sup- 
poses, carrying out a recognized duty of heads of 
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schools —and this brings us to the nub of the 
matter. If a teacher is known to have no religious 
belief, if he refrains from attending school wor. 
ship and from giving religious instruction, if he 
informs his local education authority or a selec. 
tion committee that he will refuse to lead the 
school worship, will he in fact be appointed to 
a headship? Let us see a number of such cases, 
roughly proportional to the number of agnostics 
in the teaching profession, and we will be able to 
believe that the safeguarding clauses of the 1944 
Act are a reality. In the meanwhile, we shall have 
heads who are as hypocritical as the ‘ atheist’ 
from Newcastle. 

There is no animal in existence with so keen a 
nose for dishonest pretence as the ordinary child. 
Pupils recognize, and respect even if they poke 
fun at, deep religious conviction among their 
teachers. The influence of such teachers is often 
entirely admirable, and recognizably so even to 
the observer who does not share their convictions, 
Equally admirable can be the influence of 
teachers who are honestly agnostic, who without 
gratuitously offending their pupils’ beliefs help 
them to develop a critical sense. Entirely damag- 
ing, on the other hand, must be the influence of 
the hypocritical teacher, pretending beliefs and 
performing practices merely in order to please his 
superiors and secure his promotion. From such a 
teacher pupils learn that profession is more im- 
portant than conviction, that conformity counts 
more than integrity, that conscience cannot out- 
weigh prospects of advancement. 

Our English system of religious education has 
a built-in premium on hypocrisy, which should be 
offensive to believer and non-believer alike. There 
are hypothetically several ways in which this 
premium might be removed, but only one of them 
is practicable. There is no present possibility of 
England’s moving to the more common system of 
purely secular State-aided education, nor any 
present likelihood that all those believers who are 
in posts of educational authority will exert them- 
selves to ensure that the religious safeguards of 
the 1944 Act are meticulously realized. We are 
left but one solution: that all humanist teachers 
should cease from all hypocrisy, recognizing that 


this may in the short run lose them promotion, j 


but hoping that in this way a situation will arise 
which will force on our educational system that 
freedom in matters of religion which it already 
purports to have. 
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How Was Adolf Eichmann Possible ? 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


How any man could accept the role 
of mass murderer remains baffling 


HERE can be no doubt 
that the Eichmann story 
is nasty and brutish, if not 
short. To read these books— 
Minister of Death, by Quentin 
Reynolds, Ephraim Katz, and 
Zwy Aldouby (Cassell, 18s), and 


Eichmann: His Career and 
Crimes, by Charles Wighton 
(Odhams, 21s)—has been to 


some extent a disturbing ex- 
perience. Yet after the first sense 
of shock, when one begins to 
realize the full extent of the 
organized brutality practised 
under the Nazi terror the mind 
goes numb in self-defence. That 
anaesthetization of the imagin- 
ation (in reality a clinging to 
one’s own sanity) is why so 
many people in this country still 
refuse to accept the reality of 
Hiiler’s mass extermination of 
the Jews—and of course some 
Communists, Social Democrats, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, gipsies, and 
other miscellaneous ‘enemies’ of 
the Reich. 

I have met reasonably well- 
informed men who have de- 
clared that Jewish propaganda 
has been responsible for wildly 
exaggerating the number of 
deaths involved and the barbari- 
ties officially sanctioned by that 
régime. That of course is not 
true: these things really hap- 
pened. Yet I am not one of 
those who believe that the 
German people as such is worse 
than any other, although it may 
be more susceptible than other 
peoples to the dictates of ‘strong’ 
leader figures. The ordinary 
decent German simply refused 
to think about the existence of 
concentration camps, just as 
many nice people here refuse to 
think of what it must be like in 
terms of sheer agony to lie 
under sentence of death in one 
of our prisons. 

Before coming to the details 
of Eichmann’s wretched career, 





Eichmann, wearing the garb of a gaucho, after arrival in South America 


I should like to mention a book 
I have been reading simul- 
taneously with those on Eich- 
mann. This is Dr Bruno Bettel- 
heim’s The Informed Heart 
(Thames and Hudson, 35s), an 
excellent analysis of how men 
reacted under extreme stress in 
the Nazi camps. Dr Bettelheim’s 
volume is a heartening corrective 
to anything we may read about 
Eichmann’s crimes either in 
these volumes under review or 
at the trial in Israel. 

Charles Wighton, who has 
written Eichmann: His Career 
and Crimes, is a British authori- 
ty on Germany, both Nazi and 


post-War, and has spent most of 
of the period since 1945 in 
Germany. Unlike the authors of 
Minister of Death, Mr Wighton 
is not Jewish, and therefore it 
is just possible that his book 
reveals a slightly more objective 
attitude. He is, of course, sym- 
pathetic to the Jewish people, 
although he frankly admits that 
in Israel ‘suggestions that a 
certain course of Israeli action 
might be ill-advised all too often 
met with an accusation of anti- 
Semitism’. The two books are 
complementary, and it is diffi- 
cult to say that either is ‘better’ 
than the other. In the course of 
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this article I shall draw my facts 
from both of them. 

Adolf Eichmann was born in 
1906, the son of a Ruhr engineer 
in the cutlery town of Solingen 
near Dusseldorf. He was the 
first of four sons and one 
daughter. Unlike the greater 
number of the Ruhr inhabitants, 
the Eichmanns were Protestant, 
and this may have been a factor 
in the development of the young 
Eichmann. In 1916 the mother 
died. Following his wife’s death, 
the father had to face the prob- 
lem of how his five small child- 
ren were to be looked after. He 
decided to move to Austria, 
where, at Linz on the Danube, 
his sister lived, also with a young 
family. Thus, at ten years old 
Adolf Eichmann left for the 
Austrian town in which another 
Adolf had been educated— 
Adolf Hitler. The death of his 
mother and this move may well 
have reinforced in the boy those 
feelings of inferiority and in- 
security so apparent throughout 
his life. 


Failure at School 


In Austria the Eichmanns 
were, as Protestants, members of 
a tiny minority. Mr Wighton 
believes that since Protestantism 
in Germany, for historical 
reasons, has had a tradition of 
obedience to authority, it was 
especially easy for young Eich- 
mann to come to think: Befehl 
ist befehl, an order is an order. 
This is precisely what Eichmann 
pleaded when in 1960 he was 
eventually cornered by members 
of the race he had been ordered 
to exterminate; and this may 
possibly form the main basis of 
his defence at his trial. 

At the age of thirteen Eich- 
mann went to the local high 
school for the Linz district 
where he stayed for four un- 
distinguished years. He failed 
to get his ‘Abitur’ (equivalent to 
a university entrance examin- 
ation) at the end, much to the 
consternation of his father, That 
meant he could not go to univer- 
sity, so instead he enrolled in 
the local technical school, which 
he left without any qualification 
after two years. His father 
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began to consider him something 
of a problem. About this time 
Eichmann visited Vienna and 
there he began to think about 
the Jews. Photographs of Eich- 
mann show that his nose is 
Semitic in formation and _ be- 
cause of this he sometimes in 
Linz had been given a blow or 
two followed by the insulting 
words ‘Jude .. . ’Raus’ (‘Jew— 
Get Out’). 

In Vienna he found that Jews 
frequently considered he was 
one of them, and this led him to 
take a considerable interest in 
these people with their different 
culture and attitude to life. He 
began to pick up Yiddish and 
read anti-Semitic publications. 
Oddly enough, the more anti- 
Semitic he became, the more he 
was interested in Jewish history 
and ideas. His developing views, 
however, did not solve the prob- 
lem of how to get a job without 
qualifications of any kind. 


Fractured Skull 


Eichmann worked a_ short 
time in a slate quarry owned by 
his father, but the quarry got 
into financial difficulties and he 
had to go. Then, largely through 
his father’s influence, he 
managed to get a job as a sales- 
man. In 1927 he transferred to 
a better job as a representative 
or commercial traveller with the 
American-controlled Vacuum 
Oil Company in Upper Austria 
and here he stayed for six years. 
The fact that his immediate 
chief was a Jew increased his 
resentment against Jewry. Dur- 
ing these years he developed his 
taste for alcohol and women, 
and rode a high-powered red 
motor-cycle all over the Tyrol. 
On one occasion, after a drink- 
ing bout, he fell off, and sus- 
tained a double fracture of the 
skull and a broken left hand. 
It is possible that a brain injury 
may have intensified his grow- 
ing obsession with the alleged 
iniquities of the Jews. 

Like many of the psychologi- 
cally disturbed young Germans 
of the middle 1920s—men with 
few prospects in life—Eichmann 
became a_ convinced  ultra- 
nationalist, a fanatical Right- 





winger. In 1927 he joined an 
Austrian anti-Marxist organi. 
zation similar to the storm. 
troopers in Germany. At that 
time there were only a few 
Nazi Party members in Austria, 
Gradually, however, Nazi-ism 
spread from the Nazi stronghold 
of Munich to the western pro- 
vinces of Austria. In 1932 Eich. 
mann took the most decisive step 
of his life: he joined the semi- 
illegal Austrian branch of the 
Nazi Party and also enrolled in 
the SS, which at that time was 
virtually Hitler’s personal body- 
guard. 


Mistaken for a Jew 


He met other men like him- 
self: Novak and Gunther, who 
were to be subordinates of his 
later on, and Kaltenbrunner, 
who would betray Austria and 
eventually be hanged. Less and 
less time was now devoted to 
his work, and more and more 
to the secret activities of the 
Nazis. 

On one occasion a strange 
incident took place—Eichmann, 
having no papers on him to 
prove his Party and SS member- 
ship, was beaten up in a wein- 
haus by a gang of Austrian 
Nazi youths who had assumed 
he was a Jew! The Party, hear- 
ing of the incident, investigated 
his antecedents but found no 
trace of Jewish blood in his 


ancestry. The happening simply ; 


inflamed Eichmann’s already 
passionate hatred of the Jews, 
and he was soon to have a bitter 
revenge for his humiliating ex- 
perience. 

When Hitler became Reich 
Chancellor at the beginning of 
1933 the Brown Terror was let 
loose. SA storm-troopers and 
their SS helpers went through 
the streets of the principal 
German cities hunting down 
Socialists and Communists but 
above all Jews. Eichmann was 
one of the Austrian Nazis who 
crossed the frontier into Bavaria. 
There he _ reported 
headquarters in Munich and 
came under Himmler’s com- 
mand. For operational purposes 
he took orders from a deputy of 
Himmler, a man whose name 
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was to become notorious— 
Reinhard Heydrich. 

In Munich, Eichmann was one 
of the SS Black Guards who 
vented their hatred on the Jews. 
Nobody will ever know (and 
Eichmann himself probably can- 
not remember, so numerous are 
his subsequent crimes) how 
many Bavarian Jews were 
tortured and killed by Eichmann 
in March 1933, After several 
weeks of terror Eichmann took 
off his black SS uniform and 
returned to work for the 
Vacuum Oil Company, but in 
July he was dismissed, Accord- 
ing to his Party dossier, this was 
‘ag a result of membership of 
the Nazi Party’. 


The Road to Success 


Reporting his unemployment 
to the Party, he was sent to see 
the German consul at Linz, and 
in August 1933 Eichmann went 
across the border into Germany. 
Early in 1934 he was given em- 
ployment as a  Totenkopt 
(Death’s Head) guard at Dachau 
concentration camp. By an 
astute bit of string-pulling he 
shortly had himself transferred 
to the headquarters of the SS 
Security Service (the SD), in 
Munich, a service of which the 
chief was none other than 
Heydrich. 

Eichmann, together with the 
impoverished young Baron von 
Wisliceny (scion of an old Aus- 
trian family), worked energeti- 
cally to compile a secret list of 
all the Freemasons in the Reich. 
Soon his Teutonic thoroughness 
had established his reputation 
for industry, a reputation which 
steadily grew, if we are to be- 
lieve the entries on his own SS 
record sheets. In the late autumn 
of 1934 Eichmann moved to the 
_ Berlin headquarters of the 

D. 

Promotion came soon after 
that and he decided te marry 
the daughter of a Sudeten Ger- 
man whom he had met during 
his period as commercial travel- 
ler. In 1936 he was busy teach- 
ing himself Hebrew in order to 
further his work of harassing the 
Jews. Heydrich, noting the 
young man’s zeal, put him in 


charge of the Jewish section of 
the SD, for Heydrich was a 
virulent anti-Semite. By 1937 
Eichmann had ingratiated him- 
self with Heydrich to the extent 
of being sent abroad for an on- 
the-spot assessment of the situ- 
ation in Palestine. So, with a 
man called Hagen, he travelled 
under the guise of a journalist. 

The British intelligence agents 
were not asleep, so within forty- 
eight hours of their arrival an 
order was signed expelling the 
two ‘journalists’ from British 
Mandated Territory. In Cairo 
the two Germans met the Mufti 
and a number of dissident Arab 
groups. The trip yielded little 
information of use to the Reich, 
but Heydrich, convinced of 
Eichmann’s_ success, promoted 
him to the rank of Untersturm- 
fuehrer. Before long, in 1938, 
Eichmann was directing a comb- 
out of Jews in Vienna, 
thousands of whom were 
rounded up by the SS. Day after 
day Eichmann’s victims could 
be seen marching through the 
streets on their way to the con- 
centration camps that were be- 
ing hastily set up. Eichmann’s 
career had really started! 

At Eichmann’s trial in Israel 
we shall have a detailed account 
of his systematic and relentless 
pursuit of the Jews throughout 
Europe, especially during the 
War years, and of the exter- 
mination like animals of about 
six million human beings guilty 
of no other crime than that of 
belonging to an ‘inferior’ reli- 
gious and racial group. The 
cold-blooded fanaticism revealed 
in the pages of these two books 


is terrifying. When the order 
came for what Hitler called “The 
Final Solution’ of the Jewish 
‘problem’ Eichmann eagerly 
obeyed. As the authors of 
Minister of Death put it: 

He thought in terms of produc- 
ing Jewish corpses, as an industrial- 
ist might think of producing more 
and more goods. . . . Never satis- 
fied with the number of Jews who 
had been done away with, he 
urged his camp commandants to 
increase the number of corpses. 


The Last Laugh 


The record of this man, Adolf 
Eichmann, must be one of the 
blackest—and one of the most 
sad—in human history. One 
reads this statement of Eich- 
mann almost with incredulity: 

I shall leap into my grave laugh- 
ing, because the feeling that I 
have the deaths of five million 
people on my conscience will be 
for me a source of extraordinary 
satisfaction. 

Has the man been insane all 
these years, and therefore not to 
be held fully responsible for 
his actions? The question is 
hard to answer, but it must be 
asked and considered, just as we 
must ask whether the Israeli 
authorities were justified in kid- 
napping Eichmann. It is possible 
that the full shock of Nazi 
criminality has not yet pene- 
trated into the collective mind 
of humanity, and it will be in- 
teresting to watch the reactions 
throughout the world to the 
Israeli trial of a key Nazi. In 
the meantime we must bow our 
heads in shame that the human 
race has produced such a person 
as Adolf Eichmann. 
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From Freethought to 


Theosophy 


by ROBERT DOWLING 


A new biography sheds fascinating 
light on the career of Annie Besant 


HY did Annie Besant 
W scien abandon her 
fiery radicalism and 


militant atheism to become a 
theosophist? This is a fascinat- 
ing riddle and there is no simple 
answer. She was not a simple 
character. She was a fighter and 
a born leader; Shaw said she 
was the greatest woman speaker 
of the century. She stood in the 
dock with Charles Bradlaugh 
for publishing a book on birth 
control. 

Some of the eminent secu- 
larists took fright when the 
authorities decided to prosecute. 
Annie Besant remained proudly 
defiant. She was just as fearless 
when she faced hostile crowds 
in secularist meetings, and when 
she led the struggle of the 
sweated match-girls. Her cour- 
age and her energy astounded 
all who knew her. 

Passionate by temperament, 
emotionally frustrated and per- 
haps warped by a ghastly love- 
less marriage, she was drawn 
into those intense Platonic 
friendships which caused such 
scandal in Victorian times and 
might hardly have been possible 
in any other age. She needed a 
hero, since she could not have 
a husband, but she needed also 
to be a rebel. 

‘Through Storm to Peace’ was 
the title she first gave to her 
autobiography. Not that the 
Theosophical Society was such 
a tranquil haven. She became its 
leader, in succession to Madame 
Blavatsky. She became President 
of the Indian National Congress. 
She would have understood, per- 
haps, what made Nietzsche say 
that if God existed he could not 
bear not to be God. The mys- 
tical path promises to lead to 
that identification. 

Yet it would be a mistake to 
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write her off as another Vic- 
torian eccentric. She had integ- 
rity and a touch of that charis- 
ma which is essential for leader- 
ship. She did not possess a pro- 
found intellect and could be 
deceived by second-rate ideas. 
But she had courage and until 
she was over forty she wrote 
and lectured and organized inde- 
fatigably in the teeth of bitter 
opposition on behalf of causes 
which go to the heart of human- 
ism. 

All this is made clear in 
volume one of a_ biography 
which has just been published. 
(The First Five Lives of Annie 
Besant, by Arthur H. Nether- 
cot; Rupert Hart-Davies, 42s.) 
The title denotes the stages she 
passed through as the Christian 
wife, the atheist mother, the 
‘martyr’ of science, the socialist 
Labour agitator, the Chela of 
the Mahatmas. The _ second 
volume will deal with her career 
in India, and if it matches the 
present book it will be very good. 

It should be compulsory read- 
ing for anyone who doubts that 
we have progressed in the last 
hundred years. When Annie 
married the detestable Reverend 
Frank Besant in 1867 she was 
abysmally ignorant of ‘the facts 
of life’. Like most other girls of 
her class she had been brought 
up in a world in which sex was 
an unmentionable word. As she 
wrote, long after the ordeal of 
her initiation, ‘many an unhappy 
marriage dates from its very 
beginning, from the terrible 
shock to a young girl’s sensitive 
modesty and pride, her helpless 
bewilderment and fear’. 

She never full recovered from 
that traumatic experience. When 
this is borne in mind we can 
believe that the compromising 
situations of which her detrac- 





An early picture of Annie Besant 


tors made so much subsequently 
were not what they seemed. She 
did not love her husband, but 
she was undoubtedly in love 
with Bradlaugh. She had a crush 
on the notorious Edward Avel- 
ing, who drove Karl Marx’s 
daughter to suicide. She fell 
under the impish spell of Shaw 
and was prepared to live with 
him. 

As marriage was impossible 
—since she could not obtain a 
divorce—she drew up a contract 
setting out the terms of their 
union. Shaw was too slippery a 
fish to be caught in this net and 
he refused to sign. “This is worse 
than all the vows of all the 
Churches on earth. I had rather 
be legally married to you ten 
times over’, he said. 

Whether she parted from her 
husband because she lost her 
religious faith, or whether her 
secularism was a rationalization, 
is an interesting speculation. If 
she did in fact project her anti- 
pathy to her husband on to the 
Church, it is easier to under- 
stand why secularism failed to | 
satisfy her permanently. 

She was far too intelligent 
and forthright to accept the 
miserable compromises with 
which Churchmen at that time 
were patching up the differences 
between orthodoxy and the new 
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Catholic Action 
and Politics 


by Tom Truman 


This book gives the first detailed account of an extraordinary 
incident in democratic politics; the attempt of the so-called ‘Move- 
ment’ to capture the Australian Labour Party on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. It reveals the ultimate objectives of a 
Catholic Australia and the methods to be used to bring this about. 


The author is a Senior Lecturer at Queensland University; he has 
relied mainly on Catholic sources for the very full documentation. 


This is a book that should be widely read, especially by those 
who might underestimate the degree of political involvement 
which Roman Catholic leaders have been willing to countenance 
in a country with the same democratic traditions as our own. 


292 pp. to be published on March 24th 30s. 
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‘discoveries of science. But Annie 


was too emotional for this to 
be a purely intellectual question. 
Orthodoxy was wrecking her 
life. It finally robbed her of her 
daughter, Mabel. 

The courts would not leave 
the custody of a child to an 
atheist mother—an _ attitude 
which we have not yet wholly 
outgrown. Before she left her 
husband, however, his meanness 
was displayed by a characteristic 
action. The first small cheque 
she received for an article she 
had written was grabbed by 
him, and the Married Women’s 
Property Act had not yet arrived 
to protect her. 

She joined forces with Charles 
Bradlaugh and the National 
Secular Society. In that circle 
she met Charles Watts, George 
Jacob Holyoake, and Moncure 
Conway. There were petty 
jealousies and sectarian squab- 
bles as well as idealism. The 
Establishment looked grimly on 
what it liked to imagine was no 
more than a lunatic fringe— 
then it struck. 

Watts was arrested for pub- 
lishing The Fruits of Philosophy, 





Bradlaugh at the Bar of the House 


a title which disguised a manual 
of birth control. He was not the 
stuff of which martyrs are made, 
and after promising to destroy 
the plates he was let off with a 
fine. But Bradlaugh and Annie 
refused to be intimidated and 
brought out a new edition of 
the book. 

This defiance was also too 
much for Holyoake, but the re- 
doubtable pair braved the storm. 
A legal technicality saved them 
from imprisonment and Annie 
Besant became the first woman 
to advocate publicly a cause 
which most of the men even 
among the avant garde dared 
not support. 

Having lectured in the Hall 
of Science, Annie next decided 
to learn some science and obtain 
a university degree. Coached by 
Aveling, she did brilliantly in 
her initial botany examination, 
but every obstruction was placed 
in her path. The curator at 
Regent’s Park refused to allow 
her to work in the Gardens. She 
was not allowed to enter a prac- 
tical botany class at University 
College. An appeal to the Coun- 
cil was rejected and it is sad to 
recall that T. H. Huxley ab- 
stained from voting. In her final 
examination she failed in 
chemistry and there is a strong 
suspicion that bias was respon- 
sible. 

From Malthusianism — she 
turned to the social struggle and 
worked with the Fabian Society 
and Social Democrats. A rally 
she addressed in Trafalgar 
Square was charged by military 
and police and one demonstrator 
was killed. This led to the Law 
and Liberty League, in which 
she collaborated with W. T. 
Stead, Josephine Butler, and 
John Burns. After helping the 
match-girls to organize a union, 
she was elected to the London 
School Board despite a cam- 
paign of scurrilous abuse in 
which she was accused of teach- 
ing ‘Chastity is a crime; un- 
bridled sensuality is a virtue’. 

It was not only the prosperous 
middle classes and their clerical 
supporters who looked upon 
Annie Besant as a dangerous 
agitator. In the secularist camp 
there were also misgivings about 


the unrest that gave rise to 
various socialist and _ radical 
societies. The Leftist movements 
could not be neatly identified 
with unbelief; and not all un- 
believers were Leftist. Lack of 
political unity was probably the 
reason for the fissiparous ten- 
dencies which caused the land- 
slide of Victorian unbelief to 
dissipate itself. 

Is it possible that Annie grew 
weary of the struggle, exhausted 
by the back-biting, overwhelmed 
by a sense of futility? In Mr 
Nethercot’s well-documented 
study we are given all the avail- 
able evidence but little in the 
way of interpretation. Those 
who worked with the militant 
atheist and strike leader did not 
suspect that she was an unsatis- 
fied mystic, Yet there was a clue. 

In 1871, after her husband 
had treated her brutally, she 
was on the point of suicide when 
she seemed to hear a voice 
which said: ‘O coward, coward, 
who used to dream of martyr- 
dom, and cannot bear a few 
short years of pain.’ She threw 
away the bottle of poison. 

When she first met Madame 
Blavatsky a similar unconscious 
chord was touched. ‘For a 
moment the veil lifted’, she 
wrote, ‘and two brilliant, pierc- 
ing eyes met mine, and with a 
yearning throb in her voice she 
said: “Oh my dear Mrs Besant, 
if you would only come among 
us.” ’ She tore herself away, but 
her fate was sealed. 

Later, she heard a _ voice 
again, like the daemon of Soc- 
rates: ‘Are you willing to give 
up everything for the sake of 
truth?’ She made what she 
afterwards realized was a 
curious answer for a_ free- 
thinker. She said aloud, ‘Yes, 
Lord’. The voice then replied, 
‘In a short time you will know it.’ 

She had taken the road to 
Damascus—or more precisely, 
to India. She was forty-two, a 
critical age, but not quite half- 
way through her long pilgrim- 
age. She passed from the history 
of humanism, but we should 
recall with gratitude and deep 
admiration the brave part she 
played in its early struggles. We 
honour some who did less. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND POLICY 


by D. V. GLASS 


In the concluding section of this British Association lecture Professor 
Glass examines the birth control movement in underdeveloped countries 


OW far can Western experience be short- 
Hes for underdeveloped societies and 

the control of fertility be achieved in a 
relatively short period, thus easing the task 
of economic transformation? The prospect does 
not seem too encouraging. It is true that some 
of the obstacles encountered in the West are 
likely to be less important now —the religious 
obstacles, for example — and that some govern- 
ments have now adopted policies for spread- 
ing birth-control information and for providing 
much easier access to contraceptives. In aid of 
these policies there are now research techniques 
for assessing the interest of married couples in 
birth control, for testing the acceptability of 
various types of contraceptive, and for measuring 
the impact of different approaches to married 
couples. Married couples will in any case be ap- 
proached in a much more direct and positive way 
than could have been contemplated in the West 
in the nineteenth century. And contraceptives 
themselves are likely to become far more accep- 
able and effective now that the relevant research 
is coming to be regarded as ‘ respectable ’. Never- 
theless, it is easy to overestimate the significance 
of these new circumstances. 


Religious Attitudes 

Thus, though the major religions in Asia do not 
present an actively hostile face to contraception 
and the small family — and in any case their ideolo- 
gies are capable of reinterpretation — they are not 
positive and their exponents — unlike those of the 


36 On Buddhism in Ceylon, see B. Ryan, ‘ Hinayana 
Buddhism and family planning in Ceylon’, in Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, The Interrelations of Demo- 
graphic, Economic and Social Problems in Selected 
Underdeveloped Areas, New York, 1954. On India, 
I am indebted to Mrs Thapar, a graduate student at 
LSE, for the provision of unpublished material. Both 
Gandhi and Mrs Annie Besant, honoured as leaders 
of the movement for independence, believed in con- 
tinence (Mrs Besant abandoned her support of birth 
control when she became a Theosophist). See also 
N. V. Sovani, ‘The problem of fertility control in 
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Christian Churches — have not hitherto occupied 
themselves with the kinds of questions involved, 
And there are interpretations — such as Gandhi's 
belief in continence as the only acceptable form of 
control — which have had a considerable impact 
on public and private opinion.** Hence in part the 
attempts in India to begin with the rhythm method 
rather than with contraceptives. So far as Latin 
America is concerned, the acceptance of the 
rhythm method by the Catholic Church does not 
necessarily mean that priests will campaign on its 
behalf. Moreover, the new attitudes are new, and 
will have to contend with the backlash of tradi- 
tional views forcibly expressed until only a short 
while ago. As recently as 1945, in Barbados, for 
example, a senior government official stated that 
‘so far, no civilized country has been prepared to 
accept birth control in general application, and it 
is not reasonable to expect any Christian people 
to agree to this crude method of reducing the 
population ’.27 The present objectives of emigra- 
tion and birth control may well seem a little sudden. 


Family Planning Clinics 

Where family limitation is adopted as part of 
general policy or accepted as socially and econo- 
mically relevant, much will depend upon the effec- 
tive availability of advice. In relatively small com- 
munities this may not require many clinics or 
other agencies. In Hong Kong, for example, clinics 
are held in nineteen areas, and the new cases seen 
in 1958 were equal to about 8 per cent of the 
registered births in the city. The Family Planning 


India: cultural factors and development of policy’, 
in Milbank Memorial Fund, Approaches to Problems 
of High Fertility in Agrarian Societies, New York, 
1952, pp 63-73. On the views of Moslem religious 
scholars in Egypt that birth control is fully com- 
patible with Islam, see Hanna Rizk, ‘ Population 
policies in Egypt’, in Fifth International Conference 
on Planned Parenthood, 1955, London, n.d., pp 38-40 
(IPPF, 55). 

37 Cited by D. Lowenthal, ‘The population of Bar- 
bados’, Social and Economic Studies, December 
1957, p 488. 
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Association estimates that the work of the clinics 
may have brought the crude birth rate down from 
a possible 41.1 to a recorded 38.8 per 1,000 in 
1958.38 Not all small communities can claim even 
that contribution. In Barbados the first family- 
planning clinic was opened in 1955 and additional 
clinics in 1956. The clinics were given increasing 
government grants, though there was antagonism 
from the Anglican bishop and from the political 
opposition. A report produced in 1957 by a US 
technical expert invited to look at the programme 
concluded that, if it were to continue at its exist- 
ing pace, the birth rate would be lowered by 7 
per cent in twenty years or more, assuming that, 
after attendance at a clinic, women reduced their 
rate of childbearing by a third.*® Large societies, 
of course, have to face the need for training very 
considerable numbers of clinic and other suitable 
assistants and for establishing sufficient numbers 
of clinics (or other devices) to assure reasonable 
accessibility for their populations. The size of such 
a task for a country like India is not difficult to 
imagine. And though a significant beginning was 
made during the second Five Year Plan, there 
were by the end of 1958 only 826 family-planning 
clinics and 1,316 maternity and child health 
centres giving advice on contraception for a 
country with a population of about 400 millions 
among whom there was little sign of a spon- 
taneous fall in fertility.° Moreover, theoretical 
availability of advice and materials is far from 
being the important question. Thus in Puerto 
Rico, with a population of 2.7 millions, advice and 
materials are theoretically available from all the 
island’s 160 public health units. But relatively little 
emphasis is placed upon, or publicity given to, 
this side of the work of the units, and health 
rather than birth control has been stressed since 
1952. Only just over a fifth of the least educated 


388M. Chidell, in Sixth International Conference on 
Planned Parenthood, 1959, London, n.d., pp 348-51 
(IPPF, 59). The Hong Kong Family Planning Associ- 
ation began its post-War work in 1951. 


89C_ Tietze, ‘The Family Planning seivice in Bar- 
bados ’, UN, TAA/BAR/2, July 3, 1957, pp 8-9. See 
also ibid, ‘ The effectiveness of the Family Planning 
service in Barbados’, UN, TAA/BAR/4, August 7, 
1958, pp 14-16. 

40B. L. Raina, ‘Family planning programme in 
India’, /PPF, 59, pp 285-87. 


41R, Hill, J. M. Stycos and K. W. Back, The Family 
and Birth Control: a Puerto Rican Experiment in 
Social Change, Chapel Hill, 1959, pp 116-24. 


rural population know of the availability of the 
service and less than one family in ten in Puerto 
Rico has ever obtained contraceptives from the 
units.*+ 


India’s Problems 


During the past ten years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of direct studies 
in underdeveloped countries of attitudes to family 
size and birth control and, more recently still, of 
experiments in the actual spread of contraception. 
To discuss the results of even the most important 
of these new researches would require at least an 
additional lecture. But it is worth noting here 
a few of the more general findings, especially of 
the studies carried out in India. First, sample in- 
vestigations have shown that there is very little 
hostility to the idea of family limitation among 
urban or rural populations. On the contrary, in 
some studies substantial proportions of husbands 
and wives stated that it was desirable to limit the 
size of the family. In the cities of Lucknow and 
Gorakhpur, for example, 46 per cent and 54 per 
cent respectively of the husbands expressed this 
attitude.4? In a study in six rural communities in 
Bombay State and Hyderabad, 39 per cent of 
wives aged 20-45 showed a ‘ favourable attitude’ 
to contraception.4* One of the most recent in- 
vestigations, an inquiry into an incidence of con- 
traceptive practice in Calcutta in 1956-7, shows 
high proportions of married couples who were 
practising, or had practised, some form of birth 
control. Among couples married less than five 
years, for example, the proportions ‘ ever-practis- 
ing’ were 82 per cent for the higher professional 
group, 65 per cent for the middle class, and 35 
per cent for the manual workers.** Even this last 
figure, low though it may seem, is higher than 
might have been expected. At first sight, then, 


12 J, N. Sinha, Urban Fertility Patterns: A Survey in 
the Cities of Lucknow and Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
1959, pp 24 and 67 (mimeographed). 


43K. Dandekar, Demographic Survey of Six Rural 
Communities, Poona, 1959, pp 88-90. 


44§. M. Poti, C. R. Malaker and B. Chakravorti, ‘ An 
Inquiry into the prevalence of contraceptive practices 
in Calcutta City (1956-57)’, IPPF, 59, pp 52-60. See 
also ‘An experimental survey of attitudes of Indian 
women to family planning: a preliminary study in 
the city of Calcutta and in rural areas in its vicinity ’, 
Monthly Public Opinion Surveys of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, December 1958 (survey 
carried out in November and December 1958). 
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these various studies would appear to suggest a 
readiness to limit family size, capable of being 
translated without too much difficulty into new 
reproductive patterns. In fact, however, the same 
studies indicate that this is far from being the 
case. A favourable attitude — or, rather, an un- 
hostile attitude —to family limitation is by no 
means the same as a positive one, and positive 
attitudes, as in more developed societies, tend to 
be found mainly among the better educated and 
the less traditionally oriented couples — those, for 
example, for whom the joint family with its 
warmth and comprehensiveness has less attraction 
and who are more concerned with the education 
of women. At present there are relatively small 
numbers of such couples. Or a fairly positive 
desire to limit family size may be shown by 
couples who have already reached their targets 
of live-born or surviving children — or, perhaps 
still more important, of sons. But the target figures 
take into account present high mortality. It is 
thus not surprising that, for many couples, a con- 
crete interest in limiting family size develops 
mainly after they have had four live-born child- 
ren.*> Added to these factors, which derive from 
the basic features of Indian society, are the prob- 
lems of finding contraceptives which are accep- 
table and effective and of persuading couples who 
are sufficiently interested to begin practising birth 
control, that persistence is the price of effective- 
ness. In developed societies with a firmly estab- 
lished small-family pattern these might be re- 
garded as secondary problems. In India, where the 
pressures have so far been towards high rates of 
childbearing, they are part of the major problem 
of transforming attitudes.*¢ 


Puerto Rico and Jamaica 

Circumstances of this kind are, of course, found 
in other underdeveloped or semi-developed soc- 
ieties. In Puerto Rico, for example, there are 
equally apparent incompatibilities between ideal 


45 See also the 1954 study by W. A. Morrison in a 
village in Bombay State, Millbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, July 1956, pp 262-86 and January 1957, 
pp 67-81. 


46 For an interesting account of some of the problems 
involved in spreading birth-control practice in Indian 
villages see J. E. Gordon and J. B. Wyon, ‘A field 
study of motivation to family planning’, 7PPF, 59, 
pp 72-79. See also B. Singh, Five Years of Family 
Planning in the Countryside, Lucknow University, 
1958 (mimeographed). 
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or preferred family sizes (which tend to be around 
two or three children) ; actual use of birth contro] 
(40 per cent or more of Puerto Rican families 
have made some use of birth control); and the 
level of fertility, which was very high in 1951, 
though there is some indication of a fall since 
that time.‘7 The Jamaican picture shows similar 
features.** In both societies the most recent studies 
have focused particularly on these incompatibili- 
ties, have looked into the role of husband-wife 
dominance and communication in matters of 
family size, and have attempted to formulate 
programmes which attach married couples more 
effectively to the small-family model.49 The new 
type of programme is certainly worth trying and 
may well have some effect in Puerto Rico, which, 
though semi-developed, is much further on the 
ladder of development than most Latin-American 
societies. But whether such approaches would 
produce major results in, say, India, is far more 
doubtful. 


Success in Japan 

This doubt may be illustrated by citing the one 
example of an Asian country in which effective 
family limitation has spread throughout the popu- 
lation since World War II. That country is Japan, 
where the crude birth rate has fallen to about 19 
per 1,000 and the gross reproduction rate, which 
was over 2 at the beginning of the War, was under 
1.0 in 1957 —lower than in England and Wales 
or in France. This very rapid decline has been 
associated with a change in official policy, begin- 
ning with the Eugenic Protection Law of 1948, 
which authorized the manufacture and sale of 
contraceptives, permitted sterilization and _ pro- 
vided for legal abortion on grounds which made 
both widely available as forms of birth preven- 
tion. Since 1948 official attitudes have become 
more positively in favour of contraception, both 
because of a more definite adoption of controlled 
population growth as a national policy and in 


47 Hill, Stycos and Back, op. cit. pp 106-8 and 
164-75. The crude birth rate in Puerto was about 
38 per 1,000 in 1949-53. 


48J. M. Stycos, K. Back and D. O. Mills, Prospects 
for Fertility Reduction: The Jamaica Family Life 
Project of the Conservation Foundation, New York, 
October 1957 (mimeographed). 


49 The studies referred to in footnotes 47 and 48 
above. 
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order to substitute birth control for abortion, 
which has become the major method of limit- 
ation. For 1957, the reported number of induced 
abortions amounted to 1.12 millions, compared 
with 1.57 million live births, and it is believed that 
the actual number of abortions was very sub- 
stantially higher.° Repeated surveys since 1950 
have, however, also shown a growing use of con- 
traception. In 1959, among married couples in the 
childbearing ages (wife’s age under fifty years), 
almost 63 per cent were or had been practising 
contraception, the corresponding proportion for 
1950 being 29 per cent.>! And experimental studies 
in Japanese villages have shown an equally 
marked spread, coupled with a more effective 
practice and with a fall in the resort to abortion.*? 
There has been, since 1948, much official and 
voluntary assistance to the birth-control move- 
ment, and perhaps more publicity in the Press than 
in any other society. The case of Japan would 
thus seem to support the view that a population 
can very rapidly be persuaded to change its re- 
productive patterns. But it is not simply a matter 
of mass persuasion by official and voluntary 
organizations. 


The Traditional Pattern 


Japan has many of the features of a tradition- 
alist society. But the tradition itself includes the 
control of population. During the isolationism of 
the Tokugawa period the closeness of the balance 
between population and resources was highly 
visible and birth prevention by abortion and in- 
fanticide was well known. It was with the Meiji 
Restoration, and with the assumption that popula- 
tion growth is associated with industrial power, 
that efforts were made to suppress these practices. 
Nevertheless, in the less developed parts of the 
country infanticide was still occasionally practised 
in the 1920s and there was little feeling of ‘ guilt ’ 
regarding abortion. The 1920s, too, saw the be- 
ginning of a birth-control movement in Japan, 
and though this collided with and was suppressed 
during the militarism of the 1930s, evidence of 
changes in marriage ages and of lowered marital 
fertility was clear before World War II. The War 
itself was a shock of the order of magnitude of 
the 1845 famine in Ireland. But the demographic 
reaction was more nearly comparable with that 
in Germany after World War I. For in terms of 
economic change Japan was not an underdevel- 
oped society but technologically one of the more 


advanced societies. The literacy rate was one of 
the highest in the world ; education at the primary 
and secondary school level was firmly and widely 
established; mortality had fallen to Western 
levels, the expectation of life at birth being around 
sixty-six years in the period 1950-55. Bamboo 
might be a characteristic of many of the houses, 
but the people living in them were involved in 
the manufacture of some of the most modern 
electrical and optical instruments ; and it was in- 
dustry which contributed the vast bulk of the net 
output of the country. In the 1950s, the rate of 
net saving amounted to some 26 per cent of the 
net domestic product. The under-pinning of demo- 
graphic change was economic transformation.**® 


Social Change Essential 


We thus return to Richard Jones and to changes 
in the level of maintenance. The establishment of 
new demographic patterns involves the develop- 
ment of new incentives which press upon repro- 
ductive behaviour. Such incentives need to be 
embedded in the social framework. They can be 
encouraged by persuasion but can hardly be 
created entirely or even primarily by an apparatus 
of symbols. Symbols are important and far too 
little use is at present made of them in social and 
economic transformation. But in countries with 
low levels of living, perhaps even more than else- 
where, it is necessary, so to speak, to have some- 
thing material to be ‘symbolic about’. Rapid 
economic and social change is needed if levels of 
living are to rise substantially in the face of high 
population increase. Such change is equally needed 
as the basis for new levels of maintenance and for 
the readjustment of population increase itself. 


50 There were also 44,000 cases of sterilization in 
1957. See M. Muramatsu, ‘Effect of induced abor- 
tion on the reduction of births in Japan’, Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, April 1960, pp 153-66. 


51 Population Problems Research Council, Fifth Pub- 
lic Opinion Survey on Birth Control in Japan, Tokyo, 
1959, p 19. 


52 Y, Koya, ‘Seven years of a family planning pro- 
gramme in three typical Japanese villages’, IPPF, 
59, pp 304-8. On birth control in Japan see T. Terao, 
Outline of Birth Control Movement in Japan, Japanese 
National. Commission for UNESCO, Tokyo, 1959. 


53. On all aspects of Japanese demography the stan- 
dard work is Irene B. Taeuber, The Population of 
Japan, Princeton, 1958. See also her paper ‘ Japan’s 
demographic transition re-examined’, Population 
Studies, July 1960, pp 28-39. 
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ROME’S HIDDEN HAND 


IN AUSTRALIA 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Fifth Column tactics by Australian Catho- 
lics are exposed in the book here reviewed 


come a dirty word. Yet it 

need not be. Literally it 
means passing fluid into a recep- 
tacle through a filter. Metaphori- 
cally it means the occupation of 
a position by detached parties of 
soldiers, or, in politics, the per- 
meation of a society or party 
by recruits with aims distinct 
from (but not necessarily incom- 
patible with) the previous aims 
of the society or party. 

There is nothing necessarily 
infamous in this. It is not in- 
famous for, say, a pacifist or a 
teetotaller to join a party in 
order to convert it to pacifism 
or teetotalism. Whether we con- 
demn infiltration or not depends 
on our attitude to the aims it 
seeks to achieve. As most of us 
in the West have been taught by 
Press and radio to execrate 
Communism, most of us think 
Communist infiltration is 
wicked. As we have not been 
taught by Press and radio to 
execrate the Catholic Church, 
most of us do not think Catholic 
infiltration wicked. The morality 
or immorality of infiltration, in 
short, depends on the goodness 
or badness of the end for which 
it is carried out. I may be old- 
fashioned, but I think Catholic- 
ism bad. 

Catholic Action and Politics, 
by Tom Truman, Lecturer in 
Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Queensland (Georgian 
House, Melbourne; Merlin 
Press, 112 Whitfield Street, 
London, W1 ; 30s), is a study of 
the growth in political influence 
of the Catholic Church in our 
day. Mr Truman establishes that 
the Catholic Church extends its 
political influence by infiltration 
in no way different from that 
popularly attributed to the 


"Tome airy’ has__ be- 


Communists—though I would 
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add that the Church, being an 
older hand, is neater at the art. 
His examples are mainly taken 
from Australia; but he sets 
them against the background of 
the general ideological conflict 
of our century. 

The movement called Catholic 
Action originated in the struggle 
of the Popes for the recovery of 
their temporal power after its 
extinction in 1870. It was at 
first, therefore, a purely Italian 
affair. But the First World War 
and the Russian Revolution 
proved that the Papacy was 
up against more formidable 
enemies than the Italian State. 
In 1919 a Belgian priest, Joseph 
Cardijn, founded a body called 
the Young Trade Unionists to 
prevent Catholic boys from los- 
ing their faith on entering the 
factories. In 1924 the Belgian 
bishops took Cardijn’s venture 
under their wing and renamed 
it Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne 
(Young Christian Workers). In 
1925 Pius XI gave it his blessing. 

Thus fortified, it spread from 
Belgium to France and other 
countries. Pius saw in the move- 
ment the very thing he wanted 
to pit against the Red Peril. The 
upshot was the famous Encyc- 
lical of 1931, Quadragesimo 
Anno (so entitled because it was 
issued forty years after Leo 
XIII’s anti-Socialist thunderbolt, 
Rerum Novarum). In it Pius, 
after due laudation of Leo, bes- 
towed a fatherly blessing on the 
Fascist State with its prohibition 
of strikes and lock-outs, ful- 
minated against any form of 
Socialism as anti-Christian, and 
urged the recruiting and training 
of ‘lay apostles’ to bring the 
alienated masses back to the 
Church. 

Here Australia enters the 
story. In 1937 the Catholic arch- 





bishops and bishops of Australia 
founded the National Secretariat 
of Catholic Action to operate 
the papal policy in that country, 
The Second World War, issuing 
as it did in an alliance between 
the British Commonwealth and 
the USSR _ against Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, put 
Catholic Action to a_ severe 
proof. The Australian Com. 
munist Party leapt ahead and 
in 1942 were near to capturing 
the Labour Party in Victoria, 
Catholic Action mobilized _ its 
members to avert this; and in 
1944 a motion in favour of 
Communist affiliation to the 
Australian Labour Party was 
defeated. As in this battle 
Catholics pretended to act as 
individuals and concealed the 
existence of Catholic Action, it 
can be said that they met Com- 
munist ‘infiltration’ by a more 
effective infiltration of their own, 
In 1945, at the end of the 
War, a gentleman named Santa- 
maria became director of the 
National Secretariat of Catholic 
Action. He was of Italian ex- 
traction and high in the confi- 
dence of the bishops. By this 
time the industrial wing of 
Catholic Action, the Catholic 
Social Movement—or ‘the 
Movement’, as it was called for 
short—was active in every dio- 
cese in Australia, especially in 
the great centres of industry, and 
was able to induce the Labour 
Party Executive to create dis- 
cussion groups in the factories 
which ‘the Movement’ used for 
anti-Communist propaganda. 
In 1946 the Communist Party 
exposed ‘the Movement’ in a 
pamphlet, Catholic Action at 
Work, which according to Mr 
Truman was substantially ac- 
curate and was much read in 
the Australian Labour Party. In 
1947, Denys Jackson, a leading 
Catholic writer and broadcaster, 
‘put the lid on’ by publishing 
through the Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, with the impri- 


matur of Archbishop Mannix of } 


Melbourne, a little work entitled 
Australian Dream. In it the 
mask is dropped, and a Catholic 
Utopia is sketched in which— 
following a world war in which 
Sydney is wiped out by atom 
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bombs, but all ends happily in 
a ‘great American victory’— 
Australia becomes ninety per 
cent Catholic by ‘planned im- 
migration’; unbelievers are 
tolerated only on condition that 
they do not ‘insult or lie about 
the Church’ or ‘interfere with 
Christian movements’; doctors 
have to be licensed by a Council 
of Physicians whose president 
is a Dominican — Protestant 
doctors being allowed to practise 
only if they conform to Catholic 
ethics ; and university professors 
have to fit their teaching ‘into 
the pattern of thought of a 
society firmly and _ actively 
Christian’. 

Catholic Action in Australia 
in 1947 embraced several organi- 
zations —the Catholic Social 
Movement (already mentioned) 
for work in factories and trade 
unions, the League of St Thomas 
More for work among profes- 
sional men, the Family Move- 
ment for work among Catholic 
parents, the National Catholic 
Rural Movement for work on 
the land, and so on. In addition 
the Federal Catholic Immigra- 
tion Committee—consisting of 
two archbishops and four other 


bishops—promotes the immig- 
ration of Catholics and so sets 
out to realize Jackson’s dream 
of a ninety per cent Catholic 
Australia. As a result of im- 
migration plus the ban on birth 
control, the Catholic population 
rose from nineteen per cent in 
1920 to twenty-five per cent in 
1957. By 1984 at this rate Catho- 
lics will be the largest religious 
denominaticn in the country. 
The Chinese Revolution of 
1949 led to another wave of 
anti-Communist panic. Australia 
is rather further from China, at 
its nearest point, than Britain is 
from the USSR ; but the type of 
mind which credits Khrushchev 
with designs on Britain easily 
credits Mao with designs on 
Australia, and the Church ex- 
ploited panic. In 1951 the 
bishops published a statement, 
The Future of Australia, con- 
juring up horrid visions of the 
absorption of Christian Australia 
by ‘pagan’ Asia. (Actually Marx- 
ism is further from paganism 
than Catholicism with its saints 
and relics has ever been.) In the 
same year an attempt to alter 
the constitution by referendum 
to enable the Government to 


ban the Communist Party was 
defeated. 

Thenceforth Dr Evatt, leader 
of the Labour Party, who had 
opposed the ban, was marked 
down for Catholic revenge. Dr 
Evatt is no Communist, but does 
not take attacks lying down, and 
in 1954 he publicly denounced 
the Catholic minority in the 
Labour Party as disloyal and 
under outside control—as indeed 
they were. Thereupon Santa- 
maria and Catholic Action set 
up a squeal of ‘sectarianism’ in 
face of the Red Peril. 

In 1955 the ‘Groupers’, as 
they were nicknamed, being out- 
voted at the Labour Party Con- 
ference, seceded to form new 
parties—the | Anti-Communist 
Labour Party in Victoria, the 
Democratic Labour Party in 
New South Wales, the Queens- 
land Labour Party in that State. 

Mr Truman, himself a Liberal 
opposed to both Catholicism and 
Communism, has done a good 
job of work, with which little 
fault can be found, in showing 
up once more the hypocrisy of 
the ‘democratic’ fagade put up 
by the Catholic Church in this 
(but no previous) century. 
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MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
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NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Ave., Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
READING.—Mrs B. Murray, 77 North- 
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ROMFORD.—Don Baker, 14 Glamis 
Drive, Hornchurch, Essex. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
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12 Cedar Road, Thundersley, Essex 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
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TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 





BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 

CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 
Fields, Winchcombe, nr Cheltenham, Glos. 
ENFIELD HUMANIST SOCIETY.—J. C. 
Narbeth, 9 Avondale Crescent, Enfield, 
Middx. 

HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
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MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 
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YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Creilin, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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TELEVISION 
OVER THE WALL 


T an hour when the 
Aviites are safely tucked 
in bed and one settles 
down hopefully for an X pro- 
gramme, ITV must have dis- 
appointed many viewers by giv- 
ing a glimpse of life behind the 
convent wall. Doubtless to avoid 
being reproached for being par- 
tisan, it took us inside two rival 
establishments, one Roman 
Catholic, the other Anglican. 
Having read Monica Baldwin 
and The Nun’s Story, there were 
no surprises for me. The nuns 
looked scrubbed and cheerful. 
The Reverend Mother explained 
the meaning of the three vows 
—obedience, chastity, and 
poverty. To run a school or 
training college with a staff 
pledged to absolute obedience 
and requiring no wages certainly 
makes life simpler. 


Two Worlds 


During lunch one of the nuns 
crawled on all fours kissing the 
feet of those eating at the refec- 
tory table while another read 
aloud from the lives of the 
saints. One could almost smell 
the furniture polish on _ the 
gleaming boards. The tableware 
had a touch of Ye Olde Tea 
Shoppe, genteel rather than 
austere. 

Did these refined ladies seri- 
ously imagine that they were 
enduring poverty? They owned 
no money of their own, but 
they needed none. Their meals 
were simple but as regular as 
clockwork. Peasants crowded in 
the sunless caves of Spain and 
Italy, slum-dwellers in the fetid 
back streets of Sicily, would 
regard this gracious, spacious 
world as very heaven. Many a 
frustrated spinster would envy 
the meaning they contrive to 
give to chastity. 

The Anglican nuns played the 
same sort of solemn game with 
slightly different rules. They 


were contemplatives living in 
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Oxford. Except that they pre- 
ferred English to Latin they 
were barely distinguishable from 
the Roman Catholic nuns. One 
wondered why they remained 
within a Church which for the 
most part disapproves of their 
beliefs and practices. 

The Book of Common Prayer 
sternly condemns ‘works of 
supererogation’. That is to say, 
the theory that by being more 
virtuous than is strictly necessary 
to get to heaven the extra merit 
is disposed of by celestial book- 
keeping and distributed to the 
needy. This is the reason why 
a life of prayer is rated even 
higher than service in the out- 
side world. Hence the title 
chosen for the programme, ‘A 
Life of Perfection’. 

We were harshly reminded of 
the real world by Edward R. 
Murrow’s film “The Harvest of 
Shame’, put on by the BBC. I 
have always admired the frank- 
ness with which Americans 
themselves expose the seamy side 
of the American way of life. 
I doubt if any other nation 
paints such a devastating self- 
portrait, warts and all. But it 
was disturbing to learn that 
Murrow had telephoned frantic- 
ally to the BBC begging them 
not to show the very film in 
which he appeared as commen- 
tator. 


Second Thoughts 


Since he produced it Mr Ken- 
nedy has given him the job of 
Director of the United States 
Information Agency. It may be 
that his telephone call was at 
the instigation of the State De- 
partment. He certainly made a 
handsome apology afterwards. 

The film was a moving dis- 
closure of the plight of three 
million men, women, and chil- 
dren who wander throughout the 
year across the United States in 
search of seasonal employment 
on farms. They hoe the land and 
pick vegetables and fruit for 
the luxurious kitchens of the 
lucky ones and the crowded 
shelves of monster super- 








TELEVISION AND RADIO 


Edward R. Murrow 


[BBC 


markets. They are fortunate to 
earn a dollar a day and to find 
a straw mattress in some shanty- 
town instead of sleeping in the 
fields. They are composed of 
blacks, coloureds, gypsies and 
hobos, not fussy about morals, 
unconvinced that honesty is al- 
ways the best policy. Who can 
blame them? 

If they are shiftless and root- 
less it is because they can find 
no footing in ordinary society. 
They are the genuine outsiders 
and have something to be angry 
about. The lot of such casual 
labourers on the land was con- 
sidered the most evil fate that 
could befall a man even in 
ancient Greece and we should 
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have made better progress in the 
thousands of years since Achilles 
named this fate as worse than 
slavery, though better than be- 
ing king of the underworld. 

I was grateful to David Atten- 
borough for the amazing film of 
a sect of Dervishes in Turkey. 
They have been proscribed 
since Mustapha Kemal tried to 
secularize the State to bring 
Turkey into the modern world. 
By rhythmic dancing these Der- 
vishes throw themselves into a 
trance and pierce their flesh 
with skewers. They feel no pain 
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and there is little loss of blood. 
Similar phenomena have been 
produced under ordinary hyp- 
nosis. 

The implications are extra- 
ordinarily interesting to human- 
ists. A feeling of ecstasy can be 
produced by dancing or deep 
breathing or mescalin. The 
devotee believes himself to re- 
ceive a mystical illumination. 
But the reason why there is so 
much in common between all 
varieties of mystical experience 
is surely that the same psycho- 
logical mechanisms are engaged. 


Sacred Snake 


Watching the Dervishes spin 
slowly round to the monotonous 
music, I was irresistibly re- 
minded of teenagers catching 
the beat of rock ’n’ roll and 
waiting to be ‘sent’. This is a 
milder way of relaxing consci- 
ous control and allowing the 
unconscious to take over. 

The mythological explanations 
were an afterthought. They do 
not matter. The contemplative 
nun ‘breathless with adoration’ 
is using the same mechanism as 
the Malayan woman in a Pe- 
nang temple photographed by 
Hans Haas in an interlude from 
his underwater exploits (BBC). 
She knelt in rapture before a 
sacred snake. You can see the 
same among the snake-handling 
hot-gospellers of North Carolina 
who explain their frenzy as the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. 

CLIFFORD MASON 
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WHEN GREEK 
MEETS GREEK 


E tend to glamorize the 
W cess The glory was 

there all right, but so 
were other less admirable things. 
Besides, there were Greeks and 
Greeks. Early in the series of 
ten talks—just concluded—on 
the Greeks, Prof A. H. M. Jones 
drew a sharp contrast between 
Sparta and Athens—the one 
military, aristocratic, conserva- 
tive, with a large slave popula- 
tion to supply its needs; the 
other quick-witted, mercurial, 











democratic. Not all Athenians, 
however, believed in their own 
democracy, Professor Jones 
thought this ‘odd’, But the richer 
among them would naturally 
envy the Spartans their privi- 
leged position ; for the Athenian 
common man did not regard 
himself as the inferior of those 
above him, enjoying as he did 
the same political rights. 

In one respect all Greeks 
were like overgrown schoolboys 
who never lost their taste for 
fighting, much as we find them 
in the Iliad. War was glorified 
and might was right. For all 
that, Greece, small and divided, 
became the laboratory of the 
human race, in which many new 
ways were being tried out—in 
politics, in philosophy, in the 
arts. This was the work of a 
succession of remarkable indi- 
viduals and the schools they 
founded, of an élite rather than 
of the people. As the Homeric 
Age passed into the Classical 
and the Classical into the Helen- 
istic over a span of some thous- 
and years, counting from the 
prediction of a solar eclipse by 
Thales—perhaps the first ever 
to be made—to the building of 
Sta Sophia in Constantinople, 
the Greek genius held unchal- 
lenged sway. 


Religion and Science 


The first philosophers were in 
a sense also the first scientists. 
They were interested in the ex- 
ternal world rather than in reli- 
gion or morals; but their in- 
terest was purely speculative. 
Science had to wait for its full 
fruition till we reach the Hellen- 
istic age. Meanwhile Aristotle 
was the odd man out. One 
reason for this failure, as Pro- 
fessor Kirk pointed out, was the 
neglect of technology; slaves 
made machines unnecessary. 
And war did not lead here, as 
elsewhere, to scientific advance. 
(The invention of Greek fire 
came centuries later.) 

Although philosophers were 
allowed the greatest freedom of 
metaphysical speculation they 
couldn’t deny the gods or call 
in question the traditional religi- 
ous rites on which, it was be- 
lieved, the safety of the city 


depended. The trial of Socrates 
for impiety highlights this aspect 
for us. By the time of Socrates, 
moreover, the mystical strain 
that was there from the first 
emerged into the open. The 
cult of Dionysus, Orphism, the 
Eleusinian mysteries had a large 
following and not alone among 
the hoi polloi. 

What in our time is known as 
the conflict between science and 
religion had begun. The mystery 
religions offered the Greek a 
way of escape from the intel- 
lectualism of his philosophers, 
promising among other things 
a life after death. Also signifi- 
cant is their use of intoxicating 
drink. The bread and wine of 
the Orphic feast (probably 
harking back to human sacrifice 
in the dim past) survive to this 
day in the Christian Mass. All 
this is a far cry from the early 
physikoi and gave the Church 
her chance. 


After Alexander 


Dealing with the Hellenistic 
period, Professor Badian told 
us how Greek civilization, now 
centred in Alexandria with its 
Museum and Great Library, 
spread to the remotest parts of 
Alexander’s Empire. Judea, ac- 
cording to her, would have felt 
its impact more than it did if 
the King (Antiochus IV) had 
not attempted to rush his Jewish 
subjects, who were by no means 
hostile to the new culture—or 
not all of them. It is an intrigu- 
ing thought that we might have 
avoided the clash between Hel- 
lenised Roman and zealot Jew 
which later led to the sack of 
Jerusalem and ‘all the woe’. 

Altogether this was a memor- 
able series of talks. I doubt 
whether TV could have done it 
better. After all, Greece ‘is a 
country of the spirit rather than 
a place on the map; and any- 
Way We were thoughtfully sup- 
plied with a handsome _illus- 
trated booklet to accompany the 
talks. Jean Morris’s broadcast 
play, The Safety of the City, 
showing us Athenian democracy 
in action at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War, made a fit- 
ting epilogue. Well done, BBC. 

A. D. CoHEN 
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A DIALOGUE OF RELI- 

GIONS, by Ninian Smart (SCM 
Press, 18s). This is one of the 
latest volumes in the Library of 
Philosophy and Theology, a 
liberal and enlightened venture 
already several times noticed in 
this journal. Smart is, apparent- 
ly, himself a Christian. But, 
thanks to his studies in the his- 
tory and philosophy of religion, 
he seems—like his own ‘Chris- 
tian’—to be ‘coming closer to a 
traditional Hindu attitude to 
doctrines and moving away from 
the rather rigid claims to finality 
which usually typify Christian 
dogmatics’ (p 96). 

His starting-point is the recog- 
nition and the rejection of ‘a 
narrowness in modern theology 
and religious philosophy’. Our 
philosophers of religion habitu- 
ally construe ‘religion’ as mean- 
ing only the Christian religion, 
or even some one only of its 
more than fifty-seven varieties. 
Perhaps the greatest value of 
Smart’s earlier Reasons and 
Faiths (Routledge, 1958) was as 
a protest against this parochial- 
ism. 

There is also a type of apolo- 
getic in which ‘it is argued that 
reasoning cannot bring us to 
truth in religion, so that we have 
to. fall back upon revelation’. 
Certainly ‘it is natural to identify 
religious language with the 
dominant faith of the Western 
tribe. It is also natural to forget 
that the faith of the West has 
been hammered out on the anvil 
of heresy’ (Introduction). It is 
usual. It is indeed natural. 
Nevertheless it is irrational. 
Once we take account of the 
plain fact that there are in- 
numerable candidate revelations 
we can see that it is out of the 
question to rely on an unsophis- 
ticated appeal to Revelation to 
supply what Reason cannot 
offer. Revelation is not an uni- 
tary authority speaking with a 
single voice. Before accepting 
any of the candidates as truly 
revelatory we have to find 
reasons for picking this one in 
particular, and not that or that. 

Smart therefore presents us 
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with a confrontation between 
different religious traditions. It 
takes the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a Christian, a Jew, a 
Hindu, a Buddhist from Ceylon, 
and a Japanese Buddhist. The 
stated object is to bring out the 
sort of reasons there may be for 
acknowledging one candidate 
rather than another. 

The starting-point of this 
Dialogue is a point well taken. 
The object of the exercise is 
worthwhile. But Smart is only 
very partially successful in 
achieving this object. The basic 
trouble is that he is far too con- 
ciliatory, and far too gentle with 
all his characters. The reasons 
or lack of reasons for and 
against these various rivals will 
never be clearly elucidated un- 
less we are prepared to have the 
thrusts and counter thrusts 
pressed home till they hurt. 

Admittedly ‘Hindu’ and others 
do here suggest mildly that 
traditional Christianity is pre- 
Copernican in its insistence on 
the unique revelatory signifi- 
cance of events alleged to have 
occurred on our particular in- 
habited planet. But no one is 
so cruel as to point out that 
Islam has apparently no sup- 
porting reasons to offer, only 
bare reiteration of its claims, 
nor yet to notice that the miracle 
stories to which ‘Christian’ ap- 
peals could not be known to be 
true except on the basis of some 
antecedent revelation. 

ANTONY FLEW 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE: 
New Testament. (OUP and 
CUP, Library edition, 21s; 
Popular edition, 8s 6d.) Repre- 
sentatives of all the major Chris- 
tian Churches in Britain, except 
the Roman Church, have 
laboured for thirteen years on 
an entirely new translation of 
the Bible. The enterprise has 
received so much publicity that 
there is no need to repeat the 
story here. Christians read the 
Bible for different reasons than 
humanists, but both are con- 
cerned to have an accurate 
translation. Modern scholarship 





HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


is able to correct faults in the 
Authorized Version. Unfortu. 
nately it cannot reproduce a 
comparable literary quality. It js 
not mere sentimentality _ that 
makes the reader prefer some of 
the old, archaic phrases. They 
are as much a part of our cul- 
tural nourishment as the poetry 
of Shakespeare and Milton. 

The job had to be done, but 
if the new version is necessary 
for information the old will 
surely be retained for pleasure. 
Many of the alterations are 
trivial and can hardly be justi- 
fied on grounds of clarity. We 
all know what ‘trespasses’ 
means. ‘In the beginning was the 
Word’ is not improved upon by 
writing ‘When all things began, 
the Word already was’. Nobody 
knows what either statement 
means. 

The thunder of the Magnifi- 
cat is certainly muted. One 
wonders why ‘soul’ becomes 
‘true self’. If this is a concession 
to modernity, the substitution of 
‘the evil one’ for ‘evil’ in the 
Lord’s Prayer is the reverse. 
There is a deep psychological 
error in supposing that myth 
and magic are more acceptable 
in modern dress. The power of 
symbols to move us is dimin- 
ished when they lose _ the 
strangeness of heightened lan- 
guage. Admittedly the trans- 
lators three hundred and fifty 
years ago used familiar speech, 
but they had no such barriers of 
incredibility to overcome. It re- 
mains to be seen whether a 
modern idiom will succeed in 
the intention of bringing the 
Bible to the people. It may have 
the same disturbing effect as 
performing church ceremonies 
in lounge suits. After all, the 
liturgical vestments and the garb 
of nuns and monks are pat- 
terned on what was once every- 
day dress. 


CROMWELL’S MASTER 
SPY: A Study of John Thurloe, 
by D. L. Hobman (Chapman 
& Hall, 21s). Professional his- 
torians have strangely neglected 
the remarkable man who was 
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Oliver Cromwell’s Secretary of 
State. They are apt to adopt a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude when 
a non-professional remedies 
their omissions. Mrs Hobman is 
a well-known humanist author 
and many of our readers must 
have enjoyed her excellent life 
of Olive Schreiner and the more 
recent Go Spin, You Jade! She 
had a more formidable task in 
uncovering the manifold and 
highly secret activities of John 
Thurloe. He is like a spider at 
the centre of a vast web of 
intrigue. From its twitchings we 
can infer something of his pains- 
taking and astute personality. 

He was largely in control of 
England’s foreign policy at one 
of the most critical and form- 
ative periods of history. The air 
was thick with plots. Conspir- 
ators gathered round Charles 
Stuart and the chancelleries 
played a most intricate game 
on the European chessboard. 
France’s fear of Spain, Dutch 
jealousy of England’s sea-power, 
Sweden on the warpath in 
Poland and Russia—all this 
called for the most skilful diplo- 
matic maneouvring by a Power 
looked at askance because of 
regicide. 

The religious issue between 
Protestantism and Catholicism 
was not finally settled. In Spain 
the fires of the Inquisition still 
burned and Jesuit spies were 
being sent out on secret mis- 
sions. Thurloe neatly turned the 
tables by getting one Jesuit to 
act as his agent in Spain. He 
had agents almost everywhere 
and was so well-informed that 
people accused him of witch- 
craft. But although he seemed 
at times to possess the faculty 
of precognition the real ex- 
planation was that he had built 
up a first-class intelligence 
service. This not only enabled 
him to forestall hostile moves 
abroad but to thwart attempts 
at home to assassinate Cromwell. 

He served his master well and 
faithfully, and as was the custom 
of the times he also seems to 
have feathered his own nest. 
When Cromwell died he might 
have suffered in the purge, but 
his unrivalled knowledge of 
foreign affairs was an asset the 





John Thurloe 


new government needed. AIl- 
though deprived of his estates, 
he kept his precious State Papers 
and retired to peaceful ob- 
scurity. Mrs Hobman has given 
a fascinating insight of the 
government machine which 
Thurloe created. Without it Eng- 
lish fortunes might have been 
at the mercy of a fanatic. 


NO CARTE BLANCHE TO 
CAPRICORN: THE FOLLY OF 
NUCLEAR WAR STRATEGY, by 
Edouard Le Ghait (Brookfield 
House, NY, cloth $2.95, paper 
$1.25). This well-reasoned and 
informed criticism of official 
military policy by a distin- 
guished Belgian diplomat has 
already been warmly praised by 
Earl Russell and Prof Linus 
Pauling. M. Le Ghait was First 
Secretary of the Belgian Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs until 
1944, when he became ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union and 
later ambassador to China. He 
not only knows politics from the 
inside, but his experience as a 
research engineer has given him 
an insight into the scientific pro- 
blems of modern warfare. He 
is well aware of the difficulty, 
for example, of preventing 
breaches of a nuclear agree- 
ment, even with an inspection 
system. But he also realizes that 
unless some agreement is 
reached we are doomed. He ad- 
vocates a form of disengage- 





ment in Europe together with a 
more easily controllable dis- 
mantling of the means of de- 
livering bombs. Disarmament 
could proceed by stages, and 
unilateral action might set an 
example. In any case, the multi- 
plicity of independent striking 
forces increases the danger of 
war. ‘We welcome the recent 
treaty on the demilitarization of 
Antarctica as a very important 
positive fact’, the author con- 
cludes, ‘and we trust the day 
will come when governments 
will want to extend to large 
sections of mankind the privi- 
leged system now reserved for 
penguins and seals.’ 

It is not necessary to go all 
the way with M. Le Ghait to 
agree that he has presented a 
powerful case. This book may 
have some influence on the 
‘agonizing reappraisal’ taking 
place in the United States, 
where it is published. 


RIVAL THEORIES IN COS- 
MOLOGY, by H. Bondi, W. B. 
Bonnor, R. A. Lyttleton, and 
G. J. Whitrow (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 9s 6d). This sym- 
posium is a revised version of 
talks on the BBC Third Pro- 
gramme given towards the end 
of 1959. In view of the recent 
success at the Mullard Observa- 
tory, it is both topical and 
dated. Professor Bondi, defend- 
ing the steady-state theory, men- 
tions that radio-astronomy might 
provide an experimental test of 
some of the contentions. That 
test has now been made and he 
has admitted that the verdict 
seems to be against part at 
least of the theory. Professor 
Hoyle has already proposed a 
modification which leaves the 
basis intact. The theory is that 
the universe is always the same 
everywhere. To explain how 
this can be so although the uni- 
verse is expanding it postulates 
the continuous creation of 
matter. 

Dr Bonnor gives an alterna- 
tive view based on Relativity. 
He rejects continuous creation 
because it violates the law of 
Conservation of Energy. He 
suggests that the expansion may 
slow down and be followed by 
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recession. Thus the universe will 
return to a condition of maxi- 
mum density and start all over 
again. What mechanism is res- 
ponsible for the external expan- 
sion and contraction of space 
has yet to be discovered, but 
there are several candidates. Dr 
Lyttleton thinks that if the 


charges of the electron and pro- 
ton in a hydrogen atom were 
not exactly equal electric repul- 
sion would cause the universe 
to expand. He supports Bondi. 
It is agreed that it is better to 
talk about the period of expan- 
sion than the age of the uni- 
verse. The latter has been taken 





by those with a theologian axe 
to grind to imply that the uni. 
verse itself (not merely its ex. 
pansion) had a beginning. This 
is not required by the relatiy. 
istic view. ‘It seems to me highly 
improper to introduce God to 
solve our scientific problems’, 
says Dr Bonnor. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Is Civil Disobedience Justified ? 


Sir,—Hector Hawton asserts 
that the average Londoner is as 
unmoved by demonstrations in- 
volving civil disobedience as by 
the sandwichmen who bear the 
inscription: Prepare to meet thy 
God. I should certainly be in- 
terested to hear any evidence he 
has to support this view, which 
reminds me of the nervous 
scepticism with which the right- 
wing Press greeted the first 
Aldermaston march. Certainly 
the Sunday and national daily 
newspapers in this country, and 
overseas newspapers such as the 
New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, thought 
the sit-down outside the Ministry 
of Defence on February 18 of 
sufficient interest to their readers 
to ‘give it front page pictures 
and_ headlines. Sandwichmen 
prophesying everlasting doom do 
not, as a rule, provoke such 
interest. 

On the surface, the Defence 
Ministry squatters were met with 
‘counter non-violence’ by the 
police. “I understand, however, 
that the police took the pre- 
caution of booking Central Hall 
as a reserve police station and 
warned the local Magistrates’ 
Court to be ready for a late 
session. There were iron fists 
behind the velvet gloves. Future 
actions are likely to be less 
symbolic than February 18, not 
in order to provoke the police 
but to present a real challenge 
to the Government’s nuclear 
arms programme. 

Messages of support for the 
Defence Ministry demonstra- 
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tion were received from nine 
AEU branches, and _ from 
branches of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, ASLEF (As- 
sociated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers & Firemen), ASSET 
(Association of Supervisory 
Staffs Executives and Tech- 
nicians), as well as from 
several Local Labour Parties 
and Trades Councils. The Exec- 
utive of the South Wales Area 
NUM not only passed a resolu- 
tion of support for the demon- 
stration but sent two official 
delegates to take part in it. This 
is a modest but important 
beginning in the work of inter- 
esting the Labour movement in 
this kind of action. The first 
Aldermaston had little more 
Trade Union backing than this. 

Perhaps when civil disobedi- 
ence has become as popular and 
widely supported as present-day 
Aldermaston marches the Hu- 
manist Movement —and even 
the Christian Churches — will 
stop sitting on the fence about 
the greatest issue that has 
ever faced the human race.— 
MICHAEL RANDLE (Secretary, 
Committee of 100), London, 
N4. 


Mathematics and God 


Sir, — Having read Prof 
Creasy Morrison’s article in 
Reader’s Digest, I was interested 
in Prof Hyman Levy’s criticism 
of it, entitled ‘God and Mathe- 
matics’. If the numbered pennies 
are regarded as the digits of an 
n-digit number, then, if n is the 
number of pennies taken, there 


are exactly 10” such numbers 
(counting a succession of Zeros 
as a ‘number’). The procedure 
described is equivalent to select- 
ing one of these numbers at 
random. The statement that the 
probability of selecting a given 
number is one in 10” is not the 
whole truth. The fact is that if 
we select x such numbers, get- 
ting a different number each 
time, the probability of getting 
a given number among the x 
numbers increases with x, and 
when x=10" the probability 
becomes a certainty. As Profes- 
sor Levy points out, for any 
given number the probability is 
exactly the same. 

There is another point worth 
mentioning. To prove, by this 
method, that the arrangement 
of atoms in the universe could 
not have come about by chance 
it must be shown: 

(1) That each possible ar- 
rangement of atoms requires a 
certain time, say tf, to come 
about. 
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(2) That if N is the number 
of possible arrangements (N is, 
of course, astronomically large), 
the particular arrangement re- 
quired will only occur after a 
time N¢. 

(3) That atoms have existed 
for a time less than Nt. 

There are several difficulties 
in this argument. Firstly, we 
do not know anything about the 
value of t. We know that N 
must be extremely large, but 
for all we know t may be ex- 
tremely small. Thus the value 
of Nt is quite unknown. Sec- 
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ondly, (2) does not follow from 
the statement that the proba- 
bility of a particular arrange- 
ment occurring is one in N. A 
given arrangement of atoms may 
occur before a time Nr has 
elapsed, although it must occur 
in a time Nt, provided each 
arrangement which occurs is 
different. Thirdly, (3) cannot be 
proved. We do not know for 
how long atoms have existed: 
they may, for all we know, 
have existed for an_ infinite 
period of time. 

There is one principle here 
which might be described as an 
‘unwavering mathematical law’. 
If an event has a finite proba- 
bility of happening, however 
small this probability may be, 
the event is bound to happen, 
sooner or later, in a sufficiently 
long time, or given a sufficient 
number of trials. 

Professor Creasy’s reasons for 
believing in God reminds me of 
the story of Euler’s ‘proof’ of 
the existence of God which so 
confounded the French philoso- 
pher Diderot, who did not un- 
derstand mathematics. This story 
can be found in E. T. Bell’s 


‘ Men of Mathematics——ROGER 


NortH, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


Trial of Eichmann 


Sir,—Permit me strongly to 
join issue with Prof Hyman Levy 
on his article ‘A Jewish View 
of Eichmann’ in your January 
issue. Professor Levy begins 
with a protestation that he does 
not hold with the ‘Chosen 
People’ theory. Now, as Shakes- 
peare and Freud taught us, too 
vigorous a denial argues an 
affirmation. In fact this comes 
out on the positive side in the 
somewhat irrelevant episode he 
tells us about his school life. 
His main thesis comes out in 
the body of the article, when he 
takes over the cry of bigoted 
Jewish Nationalists that we have 
suffered incomparably more 
than any other people. Only 
recently I read a short history 
of England which told me of the 
unrelieved agonies and torments 
which the lower orders and par- 
ticularly dissenters suffered until 
very recently. The position was 
much worse in other countries. 


This is why Winwood Reade so 
aptly called all history the 
chronicle of ‘The Martyrdom of 
Man’. 

Of course, Jews as the dis- 
senters par excellence have suf- 
fered frequently and _ sorely, 
with the climax of the Hitlerist 
psychotic outbreak, but when we 
make up a balance sheet we 
find that it wasn’t so bad after 
all over the last two millennia. 
To exaggerate as Professor Levy 
and many others do is to vio- 
late the truth and to do Jewish 
mental health a great deal of 
harm. Naturally one can hold 
whatever views one likes about 
the wisdom and helpfulness of 
the Eichmann trial, but to put 
it, as he does, that it would be 
really humanity that will be put 
in the dock is, to say the least, 
sheer mysticism. You can try a 
man, but not humanity at large. 
And another point. Does Profes- 
sor Levy seriously think that 
whereas Albert Schweitzer, Mrs 
Roosevelt, Fenner Brockway, 
etc, should be placed among 
the accused, Jewish financiers 
should be among the accusers? 
Is it supposed that these men 
have less of a stake in our 
society as it is than the former 
group? 

The fact is that in the end 
many nations went to war with 
Hitler and many people in 
Holland and Scandinavia risked 
their lives to save Jews. It is 
by no means a simple matter to 
stop a tyrant doing evil. If he 
will forgive me, I will say that 
the whole article of Professor 
Levy is one piece of rationaliza- 
tion with his inveterate notion 
of “The Chosen People’ pulled 
in through the back door by 
way of a kind of noblesse 
oblige—‘A RaTIONALIST JEw.’ 


REPLY BY PROFESSOR LEVY 


Sir—I am sorry to have 
raised your correspondent’s ire 
to such a pitch that he does me 
a grave injustice. 

(i) I am accused of having 
taken over the cry of the 
bigoted Jewish nationalists that 
Jews have suffered incomparably 
more than any other people. 
Have I? Where? What I said 
was: ‘The piles of Jewish 


corpses that rolled on lorries 
through the gates of Buchen- 
wald . . . can be paralleled by 
the piles of Japanese done to 
death by American atom 
bombs.’ In any case, how can 
one make a balance sheet of 
suffering, and how can it be 
averaged over the last two 
millennia? 

(ii) I am always grateful to 
anyone who points out to me 
any mysticism in my outlook, 
but where does the ‘sheer mys- 
ticism’ enter when I use the 
image ‘It is humanity that is on 
trial’, and why is this more 
mystical than to talk of the 
Martyrdom of Man, which ap- 
parently meets with approval. 
To ban such imagery must logic- 
ally shut the door on poetry 
also. (Forgive the image.) 

(iii) I thought it was obvious 
that the idea of the Chosen 
People was brought in merely to 
underline the special réle which 
the Israelis can perform on this 
occasion. Of course if I were 
personally allowed to select the 
accused, I would certainly in- 
clude among them financiers— 
Jewish or otherwise—who ‘have 
a stake in society as it is’ and 
who, unconsciously with others, 
were responsible for the emer- 
gence of Hitlerite Germany. No 
one who knows my ‘extreme’ 
views would suggest otherwise. 
But this is to demand much 
more out of Eichmann’s trial 
than I could ever expect. 


Confusion of Language 


Sir,—In his article ‘The Plight 
of the Unwilling Mother’ Dr 
Eustace Chesser writes: ‘Indeed, 
in the act of sex, biologically 
speaking, every man desires im- 
pregnation whether or not his 
partner be married or single, 
just as biologically speaking, 
every woman, whether married 
or single, wishes to be impreg- 
nated. This is the case no matter 
how much such a result might 
be seen as a catastrophe in 
terms of reality.’ 

Could we pause for a 
moment to consider what this 
is supposed to mean? Obvi- 
ously the repeated qualification 
biologically speaking is import- 
ant. If that were omitted Ches- 
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ser’s contention would be just 
obviously false. But what then 
is this mysterious power of bio- 
logy to transmute falsehood 
into truth? Is it that in biology 
the word wish carries some 
technical meaning? If that were 
the case, then to offer this claim 
about wishes as a_ biological 
discovery without warning us 
that it does not mean what the 
uninstructed layman might 
naturally presume it to mean is 
like telling us that physics has 
shown that a man supporting 
weights on his outstretched arms 
is doing no work. If it is not 
the case, then how can biology 
show that something is always 
the case which common sense 
and common experience shows 
to be often but certainly not 
always so? Chesser seems to 
have lapsed into a piece of that 
biological mysticism from which 
even secular scientists seem not 
to be immune.—ANTONY FLEw, 
Keele, Staffs. 

Primitive Man 

Sir,—Lord Raglan, comment- 
ing on my article ‘The Age of 
Superstition’, writes that ‘primi- 
tive man’ is a ‘purely fictitious 
character’. 

In my article I used the 
words ‘primitive man’ to cover 
a period of ‘tens of thousands 
of years’, when real men lived, 
not fictitious ones. Of course, 
in assessing the mental processes 
of such primitive men we have 
to rely on inference from (a) 
actual relics, (b) surviving ideas, 
(c) examples of contemporary 
primitive men, and (d) primitive 
human characteristics as visible 
in contemporary children, But 
if we take all these together I 
believe We can reconstruct fairly 
accurately what the primitive 
mentality was like, just as Dar- 
win, also to a great extent: by 
inference, reconstructed the pro- 
cess of physical evolution. 

I never suggested, as Lord 
Raglan accuses me of doing, 
that primitive man ‘confused 
dream life with waking life’. The 
entire article was based on the 
assumption that he distinguished 
them, but both were ‘real’ to 
him. This explains the dicho- 
tomy between ‘spiritual’ and 
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‘material’ which has existed to 
this day. 

As regards magic, I pointed 
out that to the believers (over 
tens of thousands of years) this 
was as much a part of every- 
day life as physical labour, and 
served a practical end. That 
magical rites were mistakenly 
believed to have certain results 
does not, to me, invalidate the 
fact that, in their day, they 
served a _ practical end. My 
grandfather as a boy had cob- 
webs placed on a cut, as this 
was believed to form a curative 
bandage. Nowadays we would 
say that this belief was a mis- 
take, but surely the placing of 
the cobwebs had a practical end, 
and it was in no sense magic. 
Both magic and wrong scientific 
judgments serve a_ practical 
end, but are—in the light of 
modern knowledge—mistaken. 

As regards Lord Raglan’s 
final paragraph, stressing variety 
in savage interpretation of 
dreams, I entirely agree. One 
of the aspects of superstition is 
the infinite variety which it pro- 
vides (on the simple basis that 
for every one scientific truth 
there are an infinite number of 
possible false beliefs). But this 
infinite variety does not invali- 
date my general interpretation 
of the origin of belief in a 
spirit world.—PaT SLOAN, Biggin 
Hill, Kent. 


Destroying Religious Faith 


Sirn,—Mr Hawton’s ‘New 
Generation’ (April Humanist) 
put the matter of other people’s 
religious beliefs into a nutshell. 
Many years ago I read that 
H. G. Wells destroyed his 
mother’s religious faith, and bit- 
terly regretted his clever action 
for the rest of his life. When in 
my arrogant twenties, I at- 
tempted a similar task, but on 
reading of Wells’s regrets I 
realized the utter heartlessness 
and cruelty of my efforts. To 
deliberately employ one’s piti- 
able scraps of ‘knowledge’ to 
destroy the only thing many 
ageing women  possess—their 
religious faith—is, I now think, 
the most despicable act a man 
can engage in. I am thankful I 
read of Wells’s remorse before 





I, too, had done any permanen 
damage. Today, when chal. 
lenged by my aged mother as 
to whether I believe in God | 
reply: ‘It is difficult to explain 
the Universe, or a primrose, but 
by believing in God.’ This 
answer appears to satisfy. 


No doubt militant atheists will ee 


sneer at my intellectual morals, 
I ask: Would these dogmatic 
thinkers destroy the only thing 
that supports an aged woman, 
in sight of the grave? As at 
agnostic, I have always felt that 
militant atheists and militant 
Christians are equally absurd, 
They have much in common, 
They know. 

It seems to me that the seven 
lines of J. S. L. Gilmour 
(quoted by Mr Hawton in ‘New 
Generation’) sum up very hap- 
pily the approach that human. 
ists should adopt. 

Edward Gibbon—hardly a 
friend of the Church—has been 
described in this century as 
‘humane, broad -minded and 
kind’. It is time Christians real- 
ized that unbelievers sometimes 
merit these adjectives. Charity, 
in its real sense, is not a mono- 
poly of the Church—A. 0, 
SNOOK, Bournemouth. 


Catholic Propaganda 


Sir,—Your correspondent, J. 
Mackay, writing on the subject 
of Mixed Marriages, states that 
she has ‘taken a course from 
the Catholic Truth Society to 
see just how subtle and danger: 


ous their propaganda is’. The } 


Catholic Truth Society does not 
publish or issue any ‘course’, 
and we do not engage in subtle 
and dangerous propaganda— 
T. H. RittNer (General Secre- 
tary, CTS), London, SW1. 


What Malthus Said 


Sir,—D. V. Glass states that 
Malthus was ‘neither the misan- 
thrope nor the prophet of 
doom’. Yet Malthus did write: 

A man born into a world already 
possessed, if he cannot get sub- 
sistence from his parents, and if 
society does not want his labour, 
has no claims of right to the 
smallest portion of food, and, in 
fact, has no business to be where 
he is. At Nature’s mighty feast 
there is no cover for him. She 
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Manentf tells him to be gone and will 





chalAquickly execute her own orders. 
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I propose a regulation to be 


of the law, and no _ illegitimate 
child born two years from the 
same date, should ever be entitled 
to parish assistance. 


After that public notice had 
been given, the poor man was 
to be dealt with as one guilty 
of an immoral act: 

To the punishment of nature, he 
should be left the punishment of 
severe want. . parish 
assistance should be most rigidly 
denied to him. ... 

Michael Thomas Sadler, who 
was a true humanitarian, in his 
work on Population, denied 
many of Malthus’s assumptions 
and questioned his statistics. 
Neither was there a uniform 
principle of increase of popula- 
tion; nor Was starvation the 
most efficient means of check- 
ing the growth of population ; 
nor did the postponement of 
marriage check the increase of 
population. 


Further, a population could 
not double itself in 12 and four- 
fifths, or in 15, or in 20 years. 
Instead, the study of the statisti- 
cal tables which he compiled, 
and his examination of Sus- 
milch’s statistics, led Sadler to 
assert that there was a varying 
rate of increase; that the only 
effective means of checking 
increase of population were in- 
crease of ease and comfort up 
to luxury ; that the development 
of the human race showed how 
the means of subsistence always 
had outgrown the population ; 
and that the decline of nations 
had never been due to want, but 
to luxury. And also, from post- 
poned marriages there were 
more children and less mortality 
among them. In order to achieve 
Malthus’s rate of doubling the 
population, all the marriageable 
in the supposed population must 
actually marry at twenty years 
of age, and in turn produce ten 
children from each union, and 
there must be no deaths. Which, 
as Sadler concluded, was impos- 
sible—A, Bootu, Scarborough. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


EXT year, August 2-7, 
N the Third Congress of the 

International Humanist 
and Ethical Union will be held 
at Oslo. The RPA is now affili- 
ated as a member with consul- 
tative status to the THEU, and 
will accordingly be represented. 
It is proposed to discuss two 
main goals of humanist action, 
‘Towards a Mature Personality’, 
and ‘Towards freedom in an 
organized world’. Like all slo- 
gans, the meaning depends on 
detailed application, and this is 
what has to be worked out. 
Humanism is not a _ political 
movement, but its general ideals, 
emerging from a common tra- 
dition, provide a broad direc- 
tion while allowing for differ- 
ences about tactics, It is pro- 
bably easier to agree about the 
definition of psychological 
maturity than the desirable pro- 
portions of freedom and 
organization. 

* * 

Despite the so-called religious 
revival, the Churches—Catholic 
and Protestant—are afraid they 
are losing their place in Cana- 
dian life, according to a survey 
in Maclean’s magazine. Prob- 
ably more people pay lip-service 
to religion in Canada than in 
Britain, but it makes little dif- 
ference to their way of life. A 
frank book published by a lec- 
turer in philosophy at a Marist 
college sold 100,000 copies al- 
most overnight before the auth- 
orities discovered it lacked an 
imprimatur. It charged the 
Church with being ‘the Catho- 
licism of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion—shrivelled, fearfui, ignor- 
ant, reduced to a morality, to 
a sexual morality, and_ still 
negative’. 

* * * 

As we go to press the news 
has come through that Russia 
has successfully launched a 
manned rocket. In this issue we 
can only join in the world tri- 
butes to the scientific planning 
and human courage which made 
this tremendous achievement 
possible, It is a dramatic proof 
of the humanist faith that a 


society which gives massive sup- 
port to scientific research can 
solve most of its material pro- 
blems. We must not allow the 
other-worldlings to undermine 
our confidence. 

* * * 

A record number of letters for 
publication have been received 
this month. We thank all our 
correspondents and regret that 
lack of space prevents us from 
using many excellent contribu- 
tions. It is gratifying that so 
much interest is aroused. 


Group Activities 


Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre 
(Room 5). Saturday, May 27, 
7.30 pm, Donald Hastings, ‘Com- 
munication in Society’. 

Enfield Humanist Society, 9 
Avondale Crescent, Enfield. Satur- 
day, April 29, 7 pm, Introductory 
Meeting. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, May 6, 
7.30 pm, J. Westergaard, ‘Social 
Aspects of Town Planning’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 25 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. May, 
Annual General Meeting. 
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Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. SUN- 
DAYS at 11 am. May 7—Vadakkan V. 
Alexander, BA: ‘Rabindranath Tagore: 
Indian Poet’ (b May 1861). May 14—Dr 
John Lewis, MA: ‘You Can’t Change 
Human Nature’. May 28—Archibald 
Robertson, MA: ‘Is there a Philosophy 
of History?’ 


BOOKS WANTED 


THINKER’S LIBRARY Nos 17, 38, 55, 
56, 73.—Box No H9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MR JUSTICE McCARDIE MEMORIAL 
PRIZE.—Essay, TV or Radio script: £25 
prize on his pronouncement ‘I cannot 
think it right that a woman should be 
forced to bear a child against her will’. 
Send stamped envelope and 6d in stamps 
for particulars to A.L.R.A., c/o 17 Mead- 
way, London, NWI11. 

THE HUMANIST. Bound vols. for 1960 
now ready, 40s. post paid.—RPA, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
HUMANIST (male) seeks part/whole time 
work / partnership. Southampton / Hamp- 
shire. Box H12. 
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seat 
wines? 
ae estat” 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries shoul 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and. must 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, May 
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CLUES ACROSS 


1 Army force’s rodeo causes 


mistaken amusement 
(1-6-2-6) 


9 Colour of a cry (3) 


10 Fishy-sounding sources 
of power (7) 


11 Poet’s verandah (5) 
12 Suet is a soft fabric (6) 


6 


CLUES DOWN 
A blow is pallid (4) 
Look, chaps, this is a 
warning! ( 
Met me in the anthill (5) 
Occasions of foolish 
mortal light (10) 
Rasping repository for 
papers (4 
Catherine’s gone stale; 
send her down! (9) 





16 Part of an ape in 29 (5) 7 ccna furniture 


18 Belligerent females (7) 8 Dynastic series (10) 
19 Call ’Enry from the French 13 Robin’s a nice chap! (10) 
court (7) 14 Arch efficiently a beauty’s 
, , home (10) 
20 Time to mae! ©) 15 Prodigal leg-show! (6-4) 
21 Clothe (6) 17 Italian no took the 
ee See biscuit! (9 
22 yl delight is in warfare 23 Smell of a Chaldean 
bishop? (5) 
27 With which it is difficult 24 I am early at the mosque 
(4) 


to go on the bend! (7) 
28 The cheerful cup (3) 25 ena it’s a 


29 Bill from the greengrocer? 26 Garment for which there 
(7-2-6) is good hope (4) 
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. The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- ‘K’ 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 











a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets. and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 
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THE HuMANIST (monthly for one year from date of 
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each January). 
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New members will also receive the following books FREE 

Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. 

The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. 

Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 

In — of the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 

pp. 


The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 





I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 
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